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«’T 18 AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY GOOD.” 

Sv Agnea Everett, 


11 TTTTHY don’t this little teakettle of a 
YV steamer start?” growled Uncle 
James, stretching his gouty foot upon a 
camp-stool and glaring mildly about through 
his blue goggles. “Just like a set of lazy 
southerners, hanging round all day, after 
hurrying a man into a fit of dyspepsia over 
bis breakfastl Kate, can’t you Qnd a cap¬ 
tain or a mate or a purser, or even a deck¬ 
hand, wide awake enough to know whether 
we start this week Saturday or next 7 ” 

We were sitting on the deck of the pretty 
steamer, Pride of the South, which, fresh, 
and clean as paint and whitewash could, 
make her, was advertised to start on her 
bi-weekly trip from Jacksonville to the head 
of the St. John’s, at ten o’clock on Saturday 
morning. We consisted of Uncle James, a 
pleasant enough old gentleman, very much 
given to growling and barking, but whose 
bite never hurt mortal man, woman or child; 
of myself, the Kate on whom be always de¬ 
pended to ease bis burdens, do his errands, 
anil answer his questions; and, of lovely 
little Floss Whitman, another niece, and the 
prettiest of all my pretty cousins. The blue 
waters of the bay were rippling and dancing 
in the bright morning sunlight; a sweet, 
fresh wind from over the bar brought a 
breath of the far-reaching ocean, over which 
it bad come and rufided our crimps and tilted 
our hats most unceremoniously. The freight 
bad all been put aboard; a few northern 
tourists, like Uncle James and Floss, had 
settled themselves comfortably about; the 
gOod-nalured colored boys, their work over, 
wefe, playing leap-frog and slick-knife on the 
wharf; and even I,,a transplanted north¬ 
erner, quite accustomed, to the lingering, 
loitering ease of railroad and steamboat 
officials, was beginning to gel impatient, when 
Uncle James started me off on my errand of 
inquiry. 

■ “ Waiting for a wedding-party. Miss; you 
can read all about it here in the morning 
paper,’-’ answers the kindly-spoken purser, 
whom X finally find on the shady side of a 
railing down below.” 

; “H’ml H’ml” says Uncle James, when I 
hurry back with my news. “ Charter .the 


boat, did you say? What are we here for 
then?” 

“ No, not chartered the boat, but it is a 
large party—bride and groom, six bride- 
maids and attendant knights, relatives un¬ 
numbered, and all going up to the groom’s 
old home on the river here, for a week’s 
visit and merry-making. Floss, won’t it be 
fun to watch them ? ” 

“ Hy’ars de band! ” shouts a boy, nearest 
toward the street. 

“ Lookalive.boysl ’’ says the sleepy purser, 
and rattling down the wharf come trucks of 
baggage, trunk after trunk, hamper after 
hamper. Up the stairway prance two or 
three colored girls, whoso dress and lofty air 
announce them lady’s-maids at once, bring¬ 
ing baskets, stands, and salvers of flowers, 
great masses of rich southern perfume and 
loveliness, which are put about in the saloon 
and change it at once to a bower of beauty 
worthy a bride of only a day’s time. 

“ Quite an horticultural showl” says Uncle 
James, taking off his blue glasses. 

“ Isn’t it lovely ? ” says Floss, her yellow 
bead bobbing about in the sunlight, and the 
great hat with its black velvet facing fram¬ 
ing her face like a picture. “ Oh, X wish I 
were snchabridel What alot of gentlemen, 
Kate, just piles, and nice looking tool ” 

“ Sit down. Floss, sit down; some pretty 
girls therel” and Uncle James peers down 
at the now crowded plank, over which come 
bride and groom and many others. 

“ ‘ His sisters and bis cousins and bis 
aunts,’ ” hums Floss, and she and X at least 
feel repaid for our long waiting. 

“ Load this boat pretty heavily if all those 
men are going up,” says Uncle James. 

“Oh, some have only come to say good- 
by, I guess. Too many ladies, don’t you 
think so, Kate ? ” says Floss, who knows it 
frets Uncle James to have her pretend to 
care for the society of gentlemen. Sweet 
souled beauty that she is, no amount of at-, 
tention could spoil, heri Xf she has one 
desire, one great longing, that she has yet 
hardly acknowledged to herself, it is to have 
a home somewhere in, this Sonth, to live this 
kind of. easy, happy, out-of-door life; she 
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likes the hot sunshine, and soft voices, the 
siow-moving peopie, and, above aii, she likes 
scenes like the present—at least to outside 
eyea—all merry and heart-happy and care¬ 
free. 

“ If those people are not going, why don’t 
they kiss and be done with it, and get off, 
and let us get ofll ” says Uncle James. 
“Precious fuss over a wedding! Imagine 
a whole steamer, up north, waiting round 
for a mother to tell her daughter what 
clothes she ought to wear each day for the 
week she is to be gone from herl That’s 
what the bride’s mother is doing. I heard 
her. Bahl get me my rug, girls, and travel¬ 
ing pillow, and I’ll take a nap.” 

“ O Kate, I wish we were part of it, don’t 
you? ” says Floss. “ Now uncle will go to 
sleep for ’most all day; he’ll never talk with 
any of them or do anything agreeable so 
that We can slip In anywhere. Aren’t the 
girls nice, if they do travel in thin dresses ?— 
and, oh, I’m sorry that splendid-looking man 
is going to get off! He’s far handsomer 
than the groom. See him saying good-by 
to that lovely girl; I guess she’s sorry,—that 
one, Kate.” And looking past him and over 
him and anywhere but at him, she tries to 
indicate to me, from among many fine 
figures, the one striking her fancy at the 
moment. I turn to look, when puff comes 
a sudden strong wind, sweeping up the bayl 
I turn round to keep my hair out of my 
eyes; Floss makes a frantic clutch at the 
elastic of her hat, and at something else; 
but I don’t see what, for a second, or I could 
have stopped her. Just above her head, 
whirling toward the river, skims a light straw 
something or other. Months of practice at 
lawn tennis have made Floss skillful, and, 
with a jump, she catches and holds up, 
laughingly, at me a gentleman’s hall 

“How very kind of youl .a thousand 
thanks,” says a voice over my shoulder, a^nd 
a pair of handsome, dark eyes look past me 
at Floss. 

I awake to the proprieties, if Uncle James 
does not, and start to take the hat from 
Floss, to draw myself up statelily, and to 
glower like a proper duenna, when the eyes 
travel round to me, and the same voice 
says:-:^ 

‘•'i am not mistaken, am I ? Is it not 
1^88 Curtis ? and don’t yon remember your 
' brother Tom’s friend, Mr.”- 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Hasbrbuk,” I say, getting 
down- qnicUy from my propriety etUts. I 


am vary glad to meet yon again, and, allow 
me. Floss, Mr. Hasbrouk, Miss Whitman.” 
Floss is very demure now and very intent 
on the scenery (for, during this little episode, 
the steamer actually started), and she hardly 
turns to acknowledge the profound bow 
which Mr. Hasbrouk makes, holding his re¬ 
covered hat in his band. 

“ You came nobly to my rescue. Miss 
Whitman. How shall I thank youl ” 

“ I didn’t come at all,” says Floss. “ I 
stayed here. It was your bat came to me, 
you see, and I just ”- 

“ Did you know you were left, Mr. Has¬ 
brouk ? ” calls a feminine voice at the mo¬ 
ment. “ Now you’ll have to go with us.” 
And the lovely girl whom Floss noticed be¬ 
fore smiles radiantly and looks persuasively 
at our knight of the hat. He gazes about 
right solemnly (or a moment, then laughs 
and says:— 

“ Well, it’s not every day such good foi- 
tune comes to a man; to meet an old friend, 
to be rescued from such a predicament as 
this would have been by so kind a hand, 
and to be actually forced to do just what bis 
inclination has tempted him to do all along. 
I’m quite resigned.” And, with a smite and 
bow toward his friends, be coolly draws op 
a chair, sits down by ns, and we fall to talk¬ 
ing,—that Is, he and I; Floss, after one 
look, by which I somehow knew he is the 
same one whom she had distinguished from- 
the crowd a few minutes before, becomes 
more and more absorbed in the scenery, and 
finally moves sway to the other side of the. 
boat. 

I never was meant for a discreet chaperon 
in a few minutes I have told Mr. Hasbrouk 
who Uucle James is, how lovely Floss is, 
where we are going, and why rand y^ben 
and how. He seemes strangely; Iqj^j^ted 
in Floss, and looks often over ’jyhOTe is 
sitting, and I, for want of someihing belter 
to say, tell him how much amused she is 
watching the wedding party, and bow 
thoroughly in love she is with the whole 
proceeding. 

“She actually even wishes herself in the 
bride’s place,”-1 say. 

“You will allow me then,” he says, jump¬ 
ing up, “ to introduce my friend to you all,-' 
I hope.” - And while be goes into the saloon,- 
where already a tempting lunob is being 
spread, I motion to Floss, who does not see 
me, and call softly to' her, and she does not 
hear, and then go over and clutch her by the 
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arm and make her come back and ait down 
by me, while all the time Uncle James 
sinmbers peacefnlly on. 

Soon the bride herself comes out to see 
UB, then her husband, and the bride’s sister, 
and the husband’s brother, and the lovely 
girl, who seems oddly enough to be always 
near by when Mr. Hasbrouk is. We learn 
she is a Georgian belle, and in a large lan¬ 
guid sort of style she is really very fascinat¬ 
ing. In true warm, southern fashion they 
take us right in amongst them; they all like 
Floss, (who can help it ?) and her eyes begin 
to shine and she is her own bewitching self, 
and by the time Uncle James opens his eyes 
she runs to tell him: — 

" We are part of it after all. Uncle James, 
we really are. Do wake up.” 

“Part of what, Miss Mischief I What’s 
ail this? and who’s that young man I saw 
you talking to, when I looked up just now ? 
Can’t an old man shut his eyes to rest them 
for a moment, without two girls getting 
themselves mixed up with all this monkey 
show ? Send Kate here. Bless me, if she 
isn’t talking to another man I What does it 
all mean I ” 

“ It means,” says Mr. Hasbrouk’a smooth¬ 
est tones, and Uncle James Jooks up to see 
six feet of manhood facing him, instead of 
Floss or me, “ that 1 have been so fortunate 
as to Snd an old friend. Judge Curtis. Can’t 
you remember my father. Dr. Hasbrouk, of 
Kew Orleans ? I’ve heard him speak of you 
often.” 

“John Hasbrouk? Of course I can. 
Are you his son ? You ought to be a decent 
sort of a fellow, if yon are.” 

“1 try my beet, sir, having always had a 
good model. Won’t you do us the 'hodor to 
lunch with us this morning ? Mr' friend 
Mr. Lancey and his bride and party will be 
only too happy to have you jbin'us; we are 
on a pleasure trip, and the ladies are de¬ 
lighted with your nieces.” 

Wily Mr. Hasbrouk I in five minutes’time 
he has Uncle James, who does, of all things, 
enjoy a good lunch, sitting cozily ensconced 
between Mr. Lancey and the bride’s father, 
and, under cover of her napkin. Floss ecsta¬ 
tically grabs my hand, and says:— 

“He’s going to do it, he isl We are to 
stop over at the Lancey plantation ourselves; 
isn’t it glorious fun, and isn’t it splendid in 
him to do iti ” 

I am dividing my attention between my 
ice and wedding cake and a pleasant gentle¬ 


man who is bending over my chair, but it 
seems as if the hes in Floss’s sentence were 
rather mixed up, and, when we go to our 
state-room for a few minutes later, I pin her 
up to the wall with my umbrella handle; and' 
demand sternly what she means. 

“ Which he is ‘ splendid,’ Floss Whitmanl? 
Which he is going to do what? What is 
Lancey plantation to usl ” 

“ Why, didn’t yon hear him asking Uncle 
James? and didn’t you see him shake his 
head and then begin to smile and thank Mr.' 
Lancey and say ‘ how glad he was ’ I I did.” 

“ Floss, whom are you talking abontl ” 

“ My Mr. Hasbrouk, of course. He did 
it.” 

“ Your Mr. Hasbrouk indeed 1 I thought 
I had the honor of introducing that gentle¬ 
man to your ladyship.” 

“Well, but didn’t I rescue him from a 
watery grave, or his hat, which is the same 
thing! It is alibis doings that Uncle James, 
through the influence of that lunoh and 
champagne and the promise of more to come 
in the next four days, has consented to ac¬ 
cept Mr. Lancey’s invitation, and join in the 
festivities. Tell me he isn’t splendid, Kate 
CnrtisI We are so Inekyl” and she 'hops 
from the wall to the middle of the lower 
berth, and her eyes fairly gleam with the 
fun and happiness. 

“ Floss,” I say solemnly, “ we’ve nothing 
to wear. You have no idea of the clothes 
those gingham-dressed, alpacaed girls out 
there have stored away in - their trunks;' 
gorgeous evening dresses, with the laces 
and jewels of two or three centuries, in 
which they will blossom out, like their own' 
magnifleent roses, whore the balls and re-, 
ceptions begin. We can’t do it. Floss. I 
must tell Uncle'James.” 

“Ob, please, Katel” and in surprise; I 
see Floss’s face all clouds and frowns and 
puckers, and I ^hlnk—yes, I' know—two 
great tears are splashing down her cheeks. 

“ We can manage beautifully, Kate, With 
flowers and things. I’ll flx us. Don’t say 
no.' I never bad such a chance for fun be¬ 
fore, and I would so like to go.” 

An idea comes to me. “ Floss,” Ifsay, 
“ do you believe in love at first sight ? ” 

“ Yes, with gentleman’s hats; I’m at¬ 
tached to that hat, Kate. Don’t..tear me 
away from it.” 

I see I will have to yield, and say as much 
as 1 go out the door. 

A few minute's later Mr. Hasbrouk comes 
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out from the state-room next ours, and I 
wonder /or a moment, if the partitions are 
thick between the rooms, and then forget 
all about it’in the interest of watching for 
alligators, helping Uncle James to load for 
his vain attempts at hitting them, and be¬ 
coming better acquainted with our new 
friends.' 

"When the tender twilight begins to settle 
on the river, and just as the banks grow 
dim and shadowy, the little steamer turns 
her head steadily toward the shore, and we 
see a long, narrow landing stretching out 
into the water from amidst a grove of wild 
oranges, on which the last rays of sunlight 
gleam now and then as on a flaroe-lit globe. 

“This is our stopping place. Judge 
Onrtis,” says Mr. Lancey, and right after 
.him comes Mr Easbrouk. 

“ Miss "Whitman,” he says to Floss, 
“ won’t you take me under your piotection ? 
"you ought to consider me a sort of ward of 
yours, for it is owing entirely to yon that I 
;am here.” 

“ Owing to me. To an ill wind, rather,” 
•says Floss, saucily. 

“Well, it brought me good. Allow me”— 
'.and be starts to take up Floss’s satchel. 

“ Mr. Easbrouk, do you remember where 
■you put my shawl this morning?” says a 
slow, soft voice close by us, and turning. 
Miss Brevard, the Georgia belle and beauty, 
amiles upon us. Obediently, Mr. Hasbrouk 
.goes in quest; Floss langhs softly to herself; 
but doesn’t look at me. 

,■ “Oh, yes,” I think. “I’ve seen this 
taort of thing. Miss Brevard considers him 
her property, evidently. Wonder how he 
feels on the snbjecti If it were any one 
but Floss 1 would like to see a trial between 
a northern lose-in-blpom, like my cousin, 
and a great languid child of the tropics, like 
this one. But little Floss would be crushed 
out of existence at once.” And remember¬ 
ing, those two tears on a face where tears 
scarce ever came, 1 begin to feel vaguely 
uncomfortable and to wish we had not con¬ 
sented to stay. Some people might say I 
was rather premature in my ideas, but 1 
know these quick southern natures, and I 
have seen many a long, happy-after married 
life come out of a chance three days’ com- 
pansbip in this romance atmosphere, and 
many a sorry heart to which no amount of 
northern sunshine can ever restore the 
warmth lost in this land of tropic souls and 
heat. 


' We all go up the path, winding in and out 
among the trees, and come to the bouse, 
large and wide-spreading; great comfortable 
rooms, with outlying buiidings fitted up for 
the occasion, make plenty of accomodation 
for the many guests. At once we feel at 
home, and as Floss says, “ part of it all.” 
Ii is a thoroughly old-fashioned plantation: 
everything is kept up in the old before-ihe- 
war style, and luxury and ease reign su¬ 
preme. Sunday, the next day, we simply 
dream away; swinging drowsily in ham¬ 
mocks, sitting tranquilly by the slow-moving 
river, and wandering (but always in the two- 
and-two style) in the lovely groves. Uncle. 
James is delightfully good-natured. 1 give 
myself tip to enjoyment, and Floss—well, 
candor compels me to say Floss gives her¬ 
self up to entertaining Mr. Hasbrook, or to 
being entertained by him, whichever it was. 
One cannot help liking him, easy, cordial, 
and pleasant, but with a something that lets 
you know a great soul and a noble heart are 
the real attributes that win your admiration. 
He reads to ns, be takes Floss to see the 
oranges, and she comes beck with a great 
knot of creamy blossoms at her belt; he 
tell us of the plans for enjoyment—of the 
grand reception,, the morning german, the 
theatricals, and the picnic, further up the 
river, to which we go in small boats. Miss 
Brevard devotes herself to ns, but 1 cannot 
like her. She is undeniably handsome, but 
her eyes are wicked, and when .she lifts the 
heavy lids and looks straight, at ine, or. at 
Floss, somehow cold chills run up and dow); 
my spine, I feel morally certain I shall ba^ 
her, for what 1 cannot tell, but Uucle James 
admires her immeqsely; a small Eorthern 
man, outwardly cold and critical, and alert, 
will always admire a large indolent Southern 
girl, who flatters him with her marked 
attention. 

We have another institution that amuses 
Floss and me, it is a maid all for ourselves, 
she is attentive and helpful, though rather 
obsequious and pushing, and she principally 
watches Floss, upon whom she waits most 
skillfnlly. it is not until Sunday night, 
when, by chance, I see her coming from 
Miss Brevard’s room, that 1 learn she is 
her own servant, sent to our assistance as a 
graceful mark of attention. Is it my sus¬ 
picious nature that makes me distrustful of 
her when I find this out? 

“ Flpss, couldn’t we dismiss that Nancy, 
from our room, by simply saying we do not 
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need her, and are not accustomed to such a 
luxury? ” I say to my cousin. 

“And ae set down at once as nobodies 
from nowhere. To be sure not; besides I 
like it, Kale. I wouldn’t object to a di'zen.” 

“ Then I hope you’ll have them, my dear.’’ 

“Thankyou, so do I.’’ 

Floss let down her yellow hair that night, 
with a little sigh of tired happiness, for it 
had seemed a perfect day of bliss to her. 
She had led a busy life at home, full of little 
daily cares for others, and to have a whole 
day when every wish was anticipated, every 
desire gratified, to be made first and fore¬ 
most, and to have her share in every pleas¬ 
ure, was a positive luxury. Southern people 
excel in that sort of graceful courtesy, if 
they happen to like you, and people generally 
did like Floss. 

“Lemme brush yer hair. Miss, I allers 
brushes Mias Lida’s,’’ said Kancy, who 
came in just then, and she began to smooth 
and comb and braid until Floss’s head 
nodded sleepily, and the dainty lids closed 
over the happy blue eyes. 

“You live in Georgia, Nancy, do you 
not ? ’’ 1 say presently. I do not see why, 
unless my evil genius puts. the words in my 
mouth. 

“Yes, miss, we lives thar now, ’Specs 
I’ll go to Louisianny with Miss Lida when 
she goes.’’ She speaks her mistress’s name 
almost caressingly. I have heard of the de¬ 
votion of colored girls who grow up with 
their young mistresses, and I suspect here is 
a case of it. 

I go on blunderingly, all the time wonder¬ 
ing why she looked up at me so quickly 
when 1 asked that question. I know better 
than to talk with servants, but 1 am pos¬ 
sessed by an evil spirit to-night, or gnided 
by a good one, who knows ? 

‘ Is Miss Brevard going to Louisiana ? ” 

“When she marry Mar’s Phillip whar 
else could she go, miss? Nice gen’leman 
Mar’s Fbill is too; they’s sort of kin. He 
thinks powerful heap o’ her, allers has. 
Nobody ever come ’tween they two,’’ and 
she lays down the last braid of Floss’s hair 
on her shoulder, and turns toward me, as 
she puts down the brush, with a bard look 
in her eyes that makes me recall Miss 
Brevard somehow. 

1 don’t think for a moment whom she 
means by “ Mar’s Phill,’’ and I wonder to 
see Floss’s blue eyes start open quickly, 
and her little hands clench themselves in her 


lap; then I remember, and when, in a very 
quiet tone, she tells Nancy she may go for 
the night, and when she keeps her face 
turned steadily away from me, I realize 
some mischief has been done, and know I 
must not talk. I never venture on any 
topic more soul-stirring than the weather 
when Floss acts like that. 

The next morning, my fiower looks as if 
a frost had struck her, but I congratulated 
myself it can be only a white one. Oniy 
two days, time, and she cannot be touched 
to the heart, but all the same 1 wish we had 
not come. 

“Kate, don’t you think we could go on 
up the river to-day?’’ she says, just before 
we go out to breakfast. “ I do not think 
we should accept so much from these strang¬ 
ers, at least they are all strangers to me, 
you know, if uncle and you bad met some 
before.’’ 

She teaching me proprietyl But 1 am 
merciful, though I do not want to leave 
myself. 

“ Perhaps we had better, dear; I will ask 
Uncle James.” 

“ You are always good to me, Kate,” she 
says, kissing me, and we each know the 
other knows where the trouble lies, and so 
that is all we say. 

“ What is this, Kate ? Take the boat up 
the river to-day. By no means, child, what 
are yon thinking ofl I have accepted 
the week for us all; just to oblige yon girls; 
and now bera’s some new freak.” And 
Uncle James looks bis stateliest when I pro¬ 
pose our upward journey to him. 

“ But, dear uncle, we will be more obliged 
if you say now yon find business, yonr health, 
anything yon can think of, requires you to 
pursue your journey at once.” 

“ I shall certainly do nothing of the kind. 
Here is everyone doing everything for ns; 
old Mr. Lancey is a gentleman;,he takes 
me driving to-day. Nice horses he keeps 
too. That Hasbronk fellow is going to show 
mo some attention too, for his father’s 
sake”- 

“ Oh,” I gasp, “ for his father’s sake, of 
course.” 

“Of course, for bis father’s sake. We 
were good friends once. I think some of 
going around that way when we start for 
home,” he continues. “ Yes, young Has- 
brouk has promised me some shooting to¬ 
morrow. Then there ace dances and such 
nonsense for you girls, and the picnic day- 
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after to-morrow; I'would not miss that for 
anything, nor have you.” And he heatns 
upon me expansively and generously. 

A picnic, Uncle Jamesl you ieteat them 
at home.” 

“ Wait till you see the kind of table they’ll 
spread at a Southern picnic, my child, be¬ 
fore you make comparasions. I’ve been 
here before. No, no, don’t talk any such 
nonsense,” and he stumps oS to join the 
other gentlemen, and I know it is no use 
talking; stay we must, and stay we do. 

The next days are a whirl of constant 
gayety. Floss, when she finds the fates or 
Uncle James will not aid her, gives herself 
up again and floats with the current. She 
is bewilderingly lovely and fascinating; she 
tries to avoid Mr. Hasbrouk, but he keeps 
always near, and it is not until, the night of 
the grand ball, that he seems to realize she 
is keeping him away. True to her promise 
Floss has metamorphosed our silks and 
simple muslins, and we pass quite well in 
this crowd of really elegant southern beauties. 
Many have come‘from distant plantations, 
and from the cities on the river, but we are 
the only Northerners, and Floss is the 
centre of attraction. Even Mies Brevard, 
glorious in black lace and crimson, with the. 
Brevard diamonds, and the Brevard airs, 
cannot eclipse her. Almost all the girls are 
in white; Miss Brevard alone in black; but 
Floss, for want of anything else, wears lav¬ 
ender; and vivid pink roses, and, as she 
floats down the long rooms with her blue 
eyes shining, and the rose flush deepening 
in her cheeks, 1 do not wonder to see Mr. 
Hasbrouk watching her with wide-open: eyes 
qnd parted lips from a side window. Turn¬ 
ing, I see some one watching him. Dusky 
Nancy’s face with the hard look in it 1 have 
seen before, peers out from the veranda 
edgej and 1 cannot help remembering the 
evil eye as she glances from him to Floss, 
anfl then to her mistress, who for a moment 
stands alone. 

Mr. Hasbrouk does not go near her; a few 
minutes later, I hear him say to Floss:— 

“ Do you mean it, Mies Whitman ? not a 
dance left for me, not one waltz I To be 
sure X have been off hunting all day, but 
yon cannot have disregarded my note this 
morning, and my request for all you would 
give me.” 

“ 1 quite forget, Mr. Hasbrouk; every one 
is so kind you see 1 am spoiled by it all,” 
I hear her answer. 


I know she had received no note, and I 
wonder she does not tell him so. 

“ You seem strangely oblivious of your 
duties to-night, Mr. Hasbrouk,” Floss goes 
on. “ I have not seen you dancing with 
Miss Brevard once. She is looking at you 
now. Had you not better ask her ? Par¬ 
don me,” and she turns to her next partner 
who cornea at the moment. 

“ My cousin—we are cousins, you know, 
though not very near—is not apt to need 
for partners. You are cruel. Miss Whit¬ 
man,” and he bows gravely, but with a blush 
on his handsome face, and moves to his 
window again. 

I think she is cruel myself, but still I 
admire her spirit, and if he is engaged to his 
cousin he needs the lesson. That “if” 
occurs to my mind again. Perhaps it is only 
servants’ gossip; I think I will try to find 
out, and when I can, 1 move near to Mr. 
Hasbrouk’s window, and compel, him to 
come and talk to me. By and by I say 
“ Your cousin is very handsome, Mr. Has- 
brouk.” 

“Lida? Oh, yesl” he answers indiffer¬ 
ently; “ she is much admired.” 

“And you are willing she should be? 
How very generous I ” 
f‘l willing? Of course. Whynotl Otto 
likes one’s relations to be praised; it reflects 
on the family somehow.” 

“ One’s relations, yes. But how about 
one’s ^ncee f ” I say blandly. , 

“Miss Curtis, do you, does Miss Whit¬ 
man ” (and his face begins to lighten) “ think 
me engaged to Miss Brevard ? That is an 
old family plan, but neither Lida nor I haye 
once thought of it,” and. then he goes on to 
tell me more of hinaself and his family, and 
finally to talk of Flpss, reverently and ad¬ 
miringly, lingering tenderly over her name, 
while a deep light comes into, his eyes that 
makes my heart happy and bright, rs it, has 
not been for days. When we separate, It is 
with a warm clasp of the hand, and a.friend¬ 
ship is commenced that wili last for years, I 
feel. As I turn away, why should I start to 
see Nancy move away from the shadow of 
the curtains, and go down the veranda stepsl 
There she is, and there 1 feel she has been 
all the time we have been talking. 

I forget that soon, however, thinking how 
I shall tell Floss my news, and how I shall 
see the soft light come back to her eyes. I 
do not have an opportunity to tell her though,, 
for she rooms with some new-found friend 
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that night, and the next day there is no con¬ 
venient time, for I will not tell her in a 
crowd. I rest satisfied though, for this is 
the picnic day, and I see that it is somehow 
arranged about the boats and carriages, so 
that Floss is to go with Mr. Hasbrouk in his 
boat. She thinks it is to be with a party, 
and I laugh to myself when she sees the 
dainty little affair in which she is to be left 
tile 4 tile with Mr, Hasbrouk. 

It is merry work getting off. Miss Bre¬ 
vard starts first with two rival adorers; boat 
after boat follows, I step in with a Miss 
Lancey and her brother and cousin, and I 
see Floss dancing up and down on her toes 
(too near the edge, I think, with the water 
BO deep there), while she waits for Mr. Has¬ 
brouk, who has gone back a moment at a 
call from the carriages on the road. Floss 
looks happier, and 1 think of the light and 
glory that are coming into my pretty cousin’s 
life, with a thrill of thankfulness, as I settle 
In my place, and we start swiftly away from 
the wharf. A few strokes of the oars, and 
we are off. There is a crowd of colored 
people hanging about the wharf, as always, 
and I notice how prettily Floss stands out, 
revealed against the dark background in her 
gay boating dress, as the faces grow in¬ 
distinct. 

Suddenly there is a cry I We turn round 
in our seals. The colored people are shout¬ 
ing and gesticulating frantically; the little 
boat is stilt swinging there, wailing. 

Where is my cousin 7 

“Floss,” I gasp, “ where is she ? ” 

“ Good heavens! ” says Mr. Lancey, “ she 
is overboard.” 

A little straw hat, with scarlet flowers, 
comes bobbing out toward us. 

“Row, row for your lives I” we cry, and 
we turn back.to the shore. Down the land¬ 
ing we see a figure rushing; the crowd parts 
right and left,—one leap, and we know Mr. 
Hasbrouk too has disappeared. 

“ Don’t be frightened. Miss Curlis,” says 
my companions. “ Hasbrouk is a splendid 
swimmer; he will save her.” 

By the time we reach the shore, we are 
only in time to join a long procession mov¬ 
ing up to the house. First is Mr. Hasbrouk, 
with Floss in his arms; very still and white 
she looks at me, and I am not sure, even 
yet, my darling is safe. Quick care and at¬ 
tention, however, will do their work, and 
though it is a very wide-eyed and frightened 
child Who looks at me, when first she comes 


back to the blessed sunlight again, I know 
she belong to os and not to the cruel waters, 
(hat I had thought so beautiful a short time 
ago. 

How it happened Floss will not tell; she 
knows “ somebody pushed against her,” she 
whispers to me, and I remember Nancy in 
that crowd at the wharf, and I suspect, but 
will not say anything. Uncle James comes 
back fuming and fussing when he hears of 
the trouble. 

“ Must take the noon boat right down to 
Jacksonville.” he declares. “ Doctors down 
there, and ail sorts of things. Ought to 
have gone three days ago, and would if it 
hadn’t been for the girls. Bless my soul, 
Flossl what were you about?” and he 
wipes his eyes and kisses her. She makes 
light of it; we both and all the people beg 
him to let us stay, but he is determined, 
and go he well. Perhaps I am not so sorry, 
for I shudder at the remembrance of Nancy, 
and,.when we are packing, old “Manm 
Elsie,” the nurse, tells me that she is sick 
in her mistress’ room, an^ I ask some ques¬ 
tions about her. She has a lover in Georgia 
among the Hasbrouk servants, Maum Elsie 
tells me, and she wants awfully to get there 
were her mistress. 

“ Honey, ’pecs Miss Lida never ’ll go to 
Georgia now,” she adds, smiling at me. A 
darkey will see a love affair before even the 
partiest most interested, but all the same I 
feel inclined to hug Maum Elsie and—to kill 
that Nancy. 

We do go down the river on the next 
boat, as Uncle James decided. We say 
good-by gratefully and we trust gracefully; 
the picnic people return, and Miss Brevard 
is graciously shocked and sweetly consider¬ 
ate. I wish I did not feel as if she did not 
have cared if the accident (if accident it 
were) had not terminated so happily. When 
we take our places on the steamer’s deck, 
Mr. Hasbrouk, in traveling costume, sits 
down quietly by us. 

“I want to be on band in case of acci¬ 
dents, Miss Whitman,” he says.' 

They have not met since he laid her cold 
little head on the library couch. 

“ 1 trust your hat is fastened on securely,” 
says Floss. 

“ If not you are here,” he replies, “ and 
ill winds bring me only good.” 

“ Fes, I am here,” ’ she answers con¬ 
tentedly. 

Once again I wasjpartjof ajwedding ex- 
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CUisioU, ancl dear Floss has now her heart’s 
desire in a southern home, with a warm 
southern heart as her strength and her 
refuge. 

We sometimes’wonder who believes the 
most in that ill wind from over the.“Bar,” 
Mr. Hasbrouk, with lovely Floss for the 
treasure it brought him; or Miss Brevard, 
who revels in a California palace, with her 


bonanza king, instead of the old-fashioned 
southern mansion of the Hasbrouks, to 
which her family decided she should go. 
Perhaps, after all, it is Uncle James and 
I, for we have always a refuge for our weary 
brains, and a resting place for our tired feet, 
in the sleepy warmth and luxury of Floss’s 
New Orleans home. 
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THE BURNING OF THE GASPEE. 

By Oeorge B. Coomer. 


I SHALL never again meet one who re¬ 
members events antecedent to the Re¬ 
volution, yet one such I have known. Her 
headstone is almost hidden by briery vines, 
in a plot less a “ cemetery ” than a “ grave¬ 
yard,” for a cemetery should not grow black¬ 
berries. A tavern is a hotel, unless the 
paint be off, and the chimney-top show un¬ 
sightly seams, then a hotel is a tavern; and 
so of cemeteries and graveyards. Twenty 
years ago, a grim hackman deposited the 
old lady at this place. “Tomb” or “se¬ 
pulchre ” we may call her house, but the 
worms know it to be a grave—though that 
is a bitter, bitter word, from which the 
sugar-coating will keep getting off. 

Like all aged people, Mrs. Ferguson de¬ 
lighted in retrospection. “Dear me,” she 
said, speaking of the far past, “ what a time 
it was when John left us—poor brother John 1 
He has been at rest for years and years, and 
it makes no difference now whether he served 
king or congress, but it did then. Let me 
see, I was born in ’61, so I must have been 
nine years old when John went away, for 
that was in 1770. John was born in ’63— 
fifty-three and seven are sixty, and ten 
makes seventy—yes, in the year ’70, John 
was seventeen. 

“ I well remember his departure and .all 
the details attending it. Mr. Brown had a 
vessel, a brig, I think it was—two masts, 
isn’t that a brig ” 

“Well, yes,” said Uncle Benjamin, “if it 
has yards across, and braces, and buntlines, 
and bowlines, and clew-garnets, and reef- 
tackles—in fact, if it be two-thirds of a ship, 
it is a brig,” 

“ Ble88me,you must have a good memoryl 
Well, John went in the vessel, whether brig 
or not; he had always been crazy to go to 
sea. The captain allowed him to put on 
board a ‘ venture ’ to sell at Havana, and I 
recollecy how proud he seemed in bis new 
character of merchant. He would bring 
home coffee and sweetening enough to last 
ns a lifetime, and I think all the young men 
of the neighborhood were in expectation of 
cigars—then an unusual luxury—and all the 
children of oranges. 

“ When the vessel went^down the river. 


mother cried. We could see it plainly from 
the high land where we lived, and I remem¬ 
ber it had a broad, English flag flying, for 
we were under King George then; bright 
scarlet—its arms a red cross upon a blue 
field. It was a very handsome flag, as much 
so as our present stars and stripes; showy, 
and with a substantial look, as if the ensign 
of a great people. 

“ After John was gone, mother found 
little enjoyment in anything; she wondered 
how her boy was faring; she wished he could 
have some of our good, warm breakfast; and 
one morning when she opened the door of 
the room where he used to sleep, and looked 
at his couch, so still and undisturbed, she 
wept bitterly. It was a pity, I thought, that 
John’s bed could not have gone away with 
him; for its loneliness was like a voice that 
mother could hear. 

“ At length father came home one day 
with a letter inscribed, in red characters, 
‘By Ship.’ It was from John, a pretty 
scratchy-looking letter, I remember, written, 
he said, after his day’s work at discharging 
cargo was finished. What love it breathed 
for us, and how proud the young sailor 
seemed of his nautical acquirements. He 
introduced a great many sea terms, more 
than necessary, I dare say, just as your story 
writers do.” 

“ Well,” said Uncle Benjamin, “ if he did 
not say ‘ Shiver my timbers I ’ I can for¬ 
give all the rest. That ejaculation makes 
fine capital for writers, but I never heard a 
sailor use the expression in all my life.” 

“ No,” continued Mrs. Ferguson, “ he did 
not s.ay that; but he talked fluently of ‘ star¬ 
board,’ and ‘larboard,’ and ‘halyards,’and 
‘ weather earrings,’ just as if he expected us 
to say, ‘ There, now we know.’ He remained 
at Havana two or three months, and in one 
of his letters described the tedious manner 
of loading, the mollasses being sent in from 
the country in small casks, slung upon 
mules; a dreadful slow way of transportation 
I should say.” 

“ It is not so now,” said Uncle Benjamin. 
“ I have hoisted cargo from three in the 
morning until ten at night. Empty casks 
are stowed in the hold, then hogsheads of 
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moUasaea hoisted on deck, and those below 
filled from them through a leather hose.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the old lady, smiling, “ it 
cannot barm us to know how things are 
done. "Weii, at iaat we heard that the More 
Castle, John’s vessel, had sailed for home. 
Whenever the south wind blew, mother 
looked anxiously down the bay; at morning 
she thought he must surely come before 
night; and once or twice, in the hazy atmos¬ 
phere, she mistook the trees of neighboring 
islands for masts, then at evening he would 
come before the morning; but he came 
not. 

“ Forty days passed, fifty, sixty, seventy, 
and it was hard to say when hope should end, 
and mourning should begin. The neighbors 
gave ns all the consolation they could, they 
recalled the long passages of which fathers 
or brothers had told them, or which them¬ 
selves bad made. Old Captain Gifford had 
been seventy-nine days from Havana— 
vessel covered with ice, heavy gales ahead. 
Whenever he was too far west, the wind 
would haul ‘ nor’ard and east’ard,’ and stay 
there, and when he was too far east, it 
would haul ‘ nor’ard and west’ard,’ and blow 
so that four men could bardly hold one man’s 
hair onl Yet now Captain Gifford was at 
home, alive and well. 

“ After listening to such accounts, mother 
would feel better for a time, and even on 
this eightieth day, she thought of Captain 
Gifford’ seventy-nine, and this was but one 
day more, and the ninetieth was but eleven 
days more, and a long northerly gale might 
have made the difference. But between the 
ninety-ninth and one hundreth day, mother’s 
spirits sank rapidiy. A hundred sounds 
vastly larger than ninety-nine, with its two 
ciphers between her heart and hope; she 
could only weep in agony. He would not 
come now, we knew that, and we thought 
how the seasons would revolve—the planting 
the mowing, the harvest of the corn—how 
they would return again and again, and 
bring not him we loved. How tedious 
would seem our dailyoccupation and to what 
end? 

“Two years passed, snd we had begun 
to take a sickly interest in events of the day, 
when brother Charles, now seventeen, who 
had for some months been humming old 
songs, like the ‘ Tempest,’ or ‘ Captain 
Death,’ came home one day from the neigh¬ 
boring town, and told us that one Captain 
Lindsay, with whom he had accidentally be¬ 


come acquainted, and who commanded ® 
sloop called the Hannah, wished to engage 
him as a hand on board his vessel. At first, 
mother would not listen to the proposition; 
but as father knew Captain Lindsay to be 
an excellent man, and as Charles bad evid¬ 
ently arrived at the determination, that un¬ 
less he could bo a sailor he would be nothing, 
and especially as the voyage was to be only 
to Hew Fork, she at last consented. But 
even a New York voyage, was at that day, of 
great magnitude. The passage through Hell 
Gate was painted by mariners in frightful 
colors. The ‘Bace,’ at the eastern end of 
the sound, was a strait mentioned not with 
out solemnity; and Brenton’s Beef and the 
‘ Dumplings,’ off Newport, were associated 
with shipwreck and gloom. 

“ It was a sad day in our household, when 
the sloop Hannah went plowing down the 
Narragansett. 'We watched her saii till it 
faded in what is called the ‘ West Passage,’ 
and hoping tliat she might not strike upon 
‘ Whale Bock,’ or drift ashore upon ‘Beaver 
Tail,’ we left all to destiny, and tried to be 
happy; but it was a gray kind of happiness, 
like summer in November. It was that 
state of feeling through which common 
events become more impressive and fixed 
in memory, just as a red-leaved tree is more 
distinctly remembered than a green one. 

“The ‘Boston Massacre,’ of two years 
previous, was now an old story, but our 
interest in the acts of Britian was revived 
by the conduct of some naval ofScers at New¬ 
port. A saucy little schooner called the 
Gaspee, had lately arrived there, whose 
commander took it upon himself to over¬ 
haul, as a sailor would say, all the vessels 
that did not show what he conceived a 
proper deference to bis greatness. More 
than once, after hearing the sound of cannon 
towards the mouth of the bay, we discovered 
that the Gaspee had ‘ brought to,’ a coaster, 
in mere wantonness. You know the old 
doggerel says:— 

" ‘ No honest coaster conld pass by, 

But what they would let some shot fly.’ 

“ As the time drew near for the Hannah to 
return, mother grew more and more anxious. 
Since the loss of her oldest boy, thetweak- 
ness of her nerves had caused her to magnify 
every danger threatening other members of 
the family. Charles might be killed by a 
shot from the Gaspee, or siezed by her nn- 
scrupnlons commander and forced to serve 
in the king’s vessel. To a ‘ mind diceased,’ 
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the impiobability of evil results counts for 
nothing so long as such results are possible. 

“A grim Narragansett Indian, an un¬ 
doubted descendant of the great Mianton- 
omah, had seen the ‘ canoe with the big 
thunder’ chase and ovettake a vessel close 
by the lighthouse at Warwick; and though 
this vessel was certainly not the Hannah, 
yet the incident increased mother’s uneasi¬ 
ness. ‘Shooting Star,’ the Indian, had 
been a firm friend of John’s, and feeling 
equal interest in brother Charles, he kept a 
sharp lookout for Captain Lindsay’s return¬ 
ing sail. We all thought much of Shooting 
Star, for with John he had trapped the otter 
and marten, or encountered the fierce gray 
wolf, a race not then wholly banished from 
the Narragansett swamps. And uow the 
red man looked for Charles as he had once 
before looked, oh, how vainly, for John! 

“ One day, when the wind blew strongly, 
we saw a sloop beating up the bay, and from 
some peculiarity which only a sailor would 
have remarked. Captain Gifford pronounced 
it to be the Hannah._ Considerably astern 
of this vessel was another, which he said was 
a topsail schooner. Presently he saw a 
wreath of smoko curl up from the latter, 
and heard a gun. She was firing upon the 
Hannah 1 I cannot describe our excitement. 
Then, in spite of the strong wind, the 
Hannah set another sail, a three-cornered 
one, a gaff-topsail, I think the old captain 
called it. Away under the eastern shore, 
she tacked and stood west, directly towards 
us; and the captain said this was her losing 
tack, because the wind was northwest. 
Close in by the shore she came, almost at 
our feet, rolling the foam in a cataract, and 
lying nearly on her side. Charley, who was 
tending the jib sheet, as father said, waved 
his hand tons, and Captain Lindsay shouted, 
though we could not distinguish his words, 
anjl pointed up the bay, as if to indicate 
that he would give his pursuer a hard trial 
on the next stretch. Then the sails shook, 
and the sloop turned her bow from land.” 

“ Went about,” murmured Benjamin. 

“Yes,.went about, Benjamin—no doubt 
that’s orthodox—and beaded right for Provi¬ 
dence River.” 

“ ‘ That’s your sortl ’ 1 heard old Captain 
Gifford say. ‘ The Gaspee will need a good 
pilot shortly; she draws more water than the 
sloop.’ 

“ The English vessel did not come as near 
us as the Hannah had done, but tacked when 


well off shore; I could, however, plainly see¬ 
the men on board, the most prominent 
figures among them being the marines or 
soldiers, dressed in red coats. In the middle 
of the deck ”- 

“ Amidships,” suggested Uncle Benjamin. 

“No doubt that is the terra, Benjamin, 
and I should speak by ‘ the shipraan’s card; ’ 
but these things are so difiicnU. Amidships 
was a glittering object which father said was 
the pivot-gun, and just before the vessel 
turned around—went about, I mean—it was 
fired. Then he saw a round hole through 
one of the Hannah’s sails, but mother did 
not perceive this, and was too far from the 
rest of us to hear Captain Gifford’s com¬ 
ments. Father had told her that the war 
vessel was firing only blank cartridges, and 
this assurance gave her some comfort. 

“ Both vessels were soon at a considerable 
distance from us, and while intently watch¬ 
ing the Gaspee, I thought, at length, that 
she seemed to stand still. Then her sails 
fiapped to and fro, and were all lowered with 
such alacrity as to remind me of the shutting 
of an umberlla. Captain Gifford, old as he 
was, leaped clear of the earth. 

“ ‘ Blessed England I ’ said he, for patriot¬ 
ism bad not yet estranged him from the old 
channels of expression, ‘ blessed England! 
she’s aground! High water; tide just turn¬ 
ing; wind nor’west. She’s fastened for the 
next twelve hours; good, good, good! ” 

“ Towards sunset, squads of people were 
seen upon the shores. Father went to 
Providence to look after Charles, and old 
Shooting Star, from his home in the Narra¬ 
gansett woods, came to our door with an 
‘ ugh ’ more emphatic than usual, then 
trotted along the shore to join those who 
were nearer the vessel. Soon he returned, 
and at a dogramble started off for his abode. 

“ Twilight thickened, and the king’s 
schooner grew dim upon the bleak strand; 
first the masts, like old leafiess tree trunks, 
aud then the dark hull, utterly fading away. 
At length Shooting Star returned, and with 
him another Indian, but they made no pause, 
and passed on up the shore. Father was 
yet absent, but we doubted not that the 
Hannah had arrived at Providence, and 
were in momentary expectation of his re¬ 
turn with Charles. As it grew toward mid¬ 
night, however, we felt a vague alarm. 
What could so long detain our absent ones 7 

“ The wind was now still, and about eleven 
o’clock, from the direction in which the 
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vcjbstl lay, we heard the report of flrearniB. 
Soon after, a light spot showed itself against 
the black stretch of the opposite shore, and 
then a narrow flame, no higher than a man, 
shot up and flickered and broadened. It 
caught at some substauce above, aud crawled 
rapidly aloft. Presently a great volume of 
Are, overwhelming the first feeble columu, 
burst from below, showing masts, and black 
spars, and furled sails, as if they had been 
within a stones throw of us. 

“‘Blessed England! it is the Gaspeel ” 
cried old Captain Gifford. ' Who has done 
this deed? The old man had hobbled to 
our door. 

“Soon after this the schooner blew up, 
and the furniture of our house rattled aud 
jarred by the fearful concussion. In a few 
hours father returned with brother Charles, 
and in their company were Shooting Star 
and his comrade. 

Both father aud Charles had a singular 
appearance, as if they had attempted to re¬ 
move some dark substance from their faces, 
but had only partially succeeded. Great was 
mother’s rejoicing over Charles; it dispelled 
the nervotisness she felt at the strange 
events of the night. 

“ Father informed ns. that they four, with 
sixty others, all dressed as Indians, bad 
boarded and burned the Gaspee:— 

“ ‘ Set the people on the land, 

And burned her up, we understand.’ 

“The young Indian who accompanied 
Shooting Star remained silent at the door, 
but the descendant of Miantonomah was 
more sociable than usual. 

“‘What if hear from son John?’ he 
asked. ‘ Suppose son John no dead—sup¬ 
pose catch more otter in swamp 7 ’’ 

“ ‘ Oh,’ said mother, ‘ do not speak so! ’ 

“‘Suppose me hear from son John? 
Suppose me see him ? me bring him home ? 
No hurt, no frighten—John no spirit—me 
see John alive? You no be scared, me 
bring him ? ’ 

“This strange address startled us, but 
obeying Shooting Star’s gesture, father fol¬ 
lowed him out doors, while mother nearly 
faiated. Id a short time they returned. 

“ ‘ Mary,’ said fatjier, ‘ I have heard 
strange news. You know we have always 
thought it possible that John might some¬ 
where be alive. Do not faint—there, there, 
Mary I I feared so,’ And he placed mother 
almost lifeless in a chair. In a moment she 
revived; a strength unusual seemed to bear 


up her spirit, and father continued, ‘ John 
may yet return; he is not dead, he is not 
dead, Maty! 

“‘Oh, for heaven’s sake, tell me all!” 
said mother; ‘ tell me all, and I will be 
strong. My poor lost one—where is he?” 

“ ‘ Here, mother, horel ” 

“ It was John’s voice that answered, it was 
John’s foot upon the threshold. He had 
washed the dark stain from his face, and 
flung aside his blanket. Mother looked 
wildly in his brown eyes, then fell upon his 
neck. After long weeping, she spoke: ‘ O 
John! and is the old sorrow really gone? 

“ At last her calmness returned, and then 
we all sat down to hear John’s story. His 
vessel, upon the homeward passagej bad 
been robbed by Bellamy the pirate, who 
sailed in the Whidah frigate. This notori¬ 
ous buccaneer, being short of men, com¬ 
pelled John and one other to enter his ser¬ 
vice. While the ship was taking in water, 
at an uninhabited spot in Jamaica the two 
men found means to escape to the woode. 
Subsequently they were seized by a British 
press-gang and conveyed on board the 
•Jersey, seventy-four, then at Port Boyal. 
Thence they were transferred to the Gaspee, 
which soon after sailed for Newport., Here, 
John was surprised to learn that the vessel 
from which Bellamy had taken him had 
never reached home, having probably gone 
down in a great gale which the pmte ship 
herself encountered soon after parting with 
the merchantman. On the very day of th^s 
Gaspee’s destrnction, John bad escaped her, 
and, apprehensive of pursuit should he 
return home, had sought shelter with his 
friend Shooting Star. While on board the 
Gaspee, he had been so closely watched that 
no communication between himself and the 
shore was possible antil the moment of bis 
escape; and finally, his singular manner of 
revealing himsef to ns bad arisen from a wish 
to surprise, joined with the hesitancy at the 
abruptness of snch a proceeding. His 
American shipmate, upon the capture of the 
Gaspee, took a very informal farewell of 
Lientenant Dnddington her commander. 

“ For three years brother John was not 
without fear of arrest; then came Lexington 
and Banker Hill; and Britain had no more 
jarisdiotlon over the soil of our country. 
Oh, how often John told us his story. His 
cruise with Bellamy was of itself a romance, 
and BO of bis strange wandering in the 
woods of Jamaica. 
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THE CHURCH FAIR. 

By. T. Addison. 


rpHEY wanted a new organ in the ehurch 
JL over whieli the Rev. Jonah Gabbleon 
presided, and to raise the money for the 
mueh desired instrument it was decided to 
hold a fair in Knabbs’ Hail over the poat- 
ofBce. After several weeks of preparation 
for the monentous event, and all Bartonville 
turned out to enjoy the unwonted festivity, 
and indulge their propensity to higgle over 
bargains and criticise their neighbors. 

In the evening their fair reached a glorious 
height of activity, and to rustic eyes the 
scene was absolutely gorgeous. 

Knabbs’ Hall had never before shone so 
resplendently. Every lamp the neighbor¬ 
hood could spare was devoted to illuminat¬ 
ing the building, and they were' placed in 
such a way as to throw the most attractive 
light on the booths and fair occupants. 

Early in the evening, Mr. Hezekiah Cor¬ 
nish came laboring up the stairs with a mon¬ 
strous turkey, nicely plucked and ready for 
the oven. 

“ Here’s a tu’key I thought I’d bring over 
ter the fair,” he said to Mrs. Babbs, who 
had been placed in charge of the refectory 
near the head of the stairs, in order that no 
one might escape without first wresting with 
her cold chicken and doughnuts. 

“ Mercj on me,” wheezed Mrs. Babbs 
rather crossly. “ What on airth kin we do 
with thet great raw thing, Mr. Cornish? 
You don’t s’pose we’ve got a cook stove up 
here, do you ? ” 

“ I didn’t s’pose you was goin’ ter cook it 
here,” replied Mr. Cornish, somewhat dis¬ 
concerted. “ I brung it up to be raffled fer. 
Ten cents a chance, you know. You kin git 
lots o’ money outen a tu’key carcass thet 
way.” 

Mrs. Babb looked at Mr. Cornish severely. 

“ I guess you fergit this is a church fair, 
Mr. Cornish. We don’t do no gamblin’ 
here.” > 

“ Gamblin’1 ” exclamed Mr. Cornish, get¬ 
ting very red in the face. “ Who said any¬ 
thing ’bout gamblin’ ? Raffling fer a tu’key 
ain’t no more gamblin’ than your old grab- 
bags be. If anything’s ter be said, it’s in 
favor of;the tu’key, I should say. You know 
whatlyou’re gitting(whenJyou’re rafflin’ fer 


a tu’key, but I’m blamed if as much kin be 
said ’bout divin’ inter an old clo’es bag!” 

“ We don’t use no old clo’es bag, I’d hev 
you ter know, Hezekiah Cornish,” said Mrs. 
Babbs, her face gaining color. “ An’ if we 
did’t wouldn’t be none o’ your hizuess. If 
yeu want to give your tu’key to the fair, you 
kin, but there won’t be no rafflin’ fur it, I 
might as well tell you thet, first as last.” 

“ Oh, there won’t bo, won’t there! Then 
I’ll bo durned if this fair gits this tu’key. 
Who’s ruunin’ this one boss thing, any way? 
Here, I say. Miss Grumpl ” cried Mr. Cor¬ 
nish, catching sight of that lady in the 
crowd, and making toward her, unmindful 
of the now irate Mrs. Babbs, who called 
after him that she guessed she had as much 
to say about the fair as any one. 

“ Miss Grump! ” cried Mr. Cornish again, 
swinging his turkey recklessly along through 
the throng of people, therby nearly upsetting 
young Mr. Lemuel Blabton, who was con¬ 
veyed Miss Hebe Scrubbs to her mamma. 

“Well ? ” said Miss Grump, in a business¬ 
like tone, turning around and facing Mr. 
Cornish, who had just overtaken her. 

“ I’ve brung this tu’key ter the fair ter be 
raffled fer. Will you hev it? ” 

Mr. Cornish never could seem to disabuse 
his mind of the impression it had received 
years before that Miss Grump was facile 
princeps in every church movement, and 
others stood or fell at her command. 

“Ko, sir. We don’t take no money thet 
is got by gamblin’,” she replied sharply. “ I 
should think you know enuff for that, Heze- 
kiah Cornish. The Lord don’t sanction 
wicked ways o’ gettin’ money.” 

“ Oh, all right,” answered Mr. Cornish 
angrily. “ I thought I’d try an’ help your 
blamed old fair a leetle; but of course you 
know what’s right an’ what ’s wrong. 
Chargin’ four times as much as things is 
wuth don’t seem very partickler righteous 
ter me, either.” 

And Mr. Cornish glanced around at the 
booths with a contemptuous sniff. 

“You know that ain’t so, Hezekiah Cor¬ 
nish! ” cried Miss Grump, boiling over with 
wrath. “ You oughter be ashamed o’ your¬ 
self to come in here an’ lie like'thet. You 
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kin jest go along with your old tu’key. The 
church don’t want no sech money as you 
propose givin’, and the sooner you know it 
the better.” 

“ Oh, all right,” repeated Mr. Cornish, 
sneeringly, changing hands with the turkey. 
“ I’ll take this bird inter Cap’n Nolar’s store 
an’ raffle it there. I jest bet the church 
does take the money I git fer it, too.” 

“An’ I’ll jest bet it don’t,” screamed 
Miss Grump after Mr. Cornish, as he went 
off toward the stairs. 

“ I’ll bet it does,” yelled back that gentle¬ 
man, looking over the railing with a taunt¬ 
ing grin. “I’ll drop the chink inter the 
collecshun plate, next Sunday, sure ’s I’m 
born. You see if I don’t.”. 

And Mr. Cornish plunged down the stairs 
breathing forth maledictions on “ durned 
old church fairs,” in general, and “ blasted 
old grab-bags ” in particular. 

“ I guess Hezekiah Cornish has got his 
dander up ’bout something or uther,” whis¬ 
pered Jabez Finleather to his wife, a faded- 
looking woman with signs of erysipelas on 
the end of her nose. 

“Oh, he’s been having words with 
Camilla Grump,” replied Mrs. Finleather, 
tossing her head knowingly. “An angel 
couldn’t talk Qve minutes with thet woman 
’thout gittin’ madder’n a blue-bottle fly. 
She’s awful wearin’ on a body’s temper. 
But sakes alive, Jabez, if there ain’t Elder 
Gimp Btandin’ over there talkin’ with Mrs. 
Gabbsl Let’s go over and apeak ter him. 
I guess it’s the fust time he’s been out since 
he got over thet fever he caught down ter 
Swampville. Now I should think he’d know 
better than to come out weather like this,— 
rainin’ cats and dogs.” 

BlderNathan Gimp was a lean, long-haired 
man, with crooked legs, and arras that hung 
like paddles at his sides. He was a widower, 
which, perhaps accounted for the girlish in¬ 
terest the Widow Gabbs took in him, and the 
air of artless innocence she always assumed 
at hie approach. 

With some difficulty, Mr. and Mrs. Fin- 
leather managed to thread their way through 
the crowd to Mrs. Gabbs's booth. 

“ Howdedoo, elder; howdedoo, Mrs. 
Gabbs,” said Mr. Finleather, rubbing his 
hands briskly together, as was his wont 
when particularly pleased with himself and 
the world in general. 

Mrs. Finleather echoed her husband’s 
words vice versa. 


The elder wrinkled up his face into a slow 
smile, and set his paddles in motion (which 
he always did when talking). 

“ I’m feelin’ putty tol’able,” he said, tak¬ 
ing first Mr. Finleather’s hand, then his 
wife’s, and letting them drop again as if 
they were cold pancakes. 

“ I tell him he oughter be ashamed ter 
come out a night like this, jest arter gittin’ 
over a sick spell,” put in Mrs. Gabbs, lean¬ 
ing over the counter and looking inter¬ 
estedly at the elder. “ I don’t know what 
ails the men now-a-days. They don’t seem 
ter use no more sense in takin’ keer o’ them¬ 
selves than nothin’. Poor Deacon Gabbs 
mot his death jest from a leetle cold he took 
an’ wouldn’t doctor up none. The way I 
nussed thet poor man! Well, I must say he 
was grateful. Almost the last words he said 
ter me was, ‘-Miry, you’ve been a good wife, 
and I only hope thet when I’m gone some¬ 
body ’ll git you who’ll appreciate you.’ 
Not thet I claim ter bein’ better than other 
wimmen, but I can say I kin cosset and 
cuddle with the next one, as Deacon Gabbs 
could tell, if he were only here, poor man.” 

And in her emotion at the deacon’s un¬ 
timely end Mrs. Gabbs caught up, in lieu of 
her pocket handkerchief, a sofa tidy and 
pressed it to her tearful eyes. Then, dis¬ 
covering her mistake, she peeped through 
the corner of the tidy to see if the elder had 
noticed it also (which, heaven be praisedi 
he had not), and looked crossly at Mr. Fin¬ 
leather, on whose face a smile was just be¬ 
ginning to dawn. 

“ I guess yer need somebody ter take keer 
of yer, elder,” said Mrs. Finleather, shaking 
her finger playfully at him. 

Mrs. Gabbs smiled sweetly on Mrs. Fin¬ 
leather. 

“ Oh, it ain’t sech a turrible night out o’ 
doors,” said the elder, swinging his paddles 
nervously. “ It’s only a kind of sizzle soz- 
zlin’ rain thet can’t do nobody any harm.” 

“ Yaas, but it’s a kinder wet rain, all the 
same,” said Mr. Finleather, punching the 
elder in the side, and laughing immmoder- 
ately at his little joke. 

Just then, Mrs. Gabbs was called to the 
other side of the booth to wait on an old )ady 
who was inspecting a log-cabin quilt. 

“ Let’s go over to the lemonade stand an’ 
git a drink,” said the elder in a half whis¬ 
per, looking anxiously after Mrs. Gabbs as if 
he feared she would return before he could 
make his escape. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Finleather seemed some¬ 
what bewildered by this unwonted display 
ot generosity on the part of Elder Gimp (the 
elder was accounted a pretty close hand 
with money), but nevertheless they were 
not slow in accepting his invitation. 

“ Elder—Elder GimpI Wait a minnit I’ve 
suthin’ ter askyerl ” cried Mrs Gabbs after 
the party as they moved away. 

A cold sweat broke out on the elder’s 
forehead. 

“ Come along, come along,” he said ner¬ 
vously, to Mr. Finleather. “ I’m dry as a 
bone. I snum, seems as if this crowd was 
harder ’n a brush fence ter git through. I 
am a’most choked fer to drink.” 

“ I guess the fever hain’t all left yer yit,” 
said Mrs. Finleather innocently. 

“ Yaas, thet’s it, thet’s it,” replied the 
elder, seizing any pretext to favor his flight. 

“I wish them Finleathers had stayed ter 
hum iustid o’ cornin’ her an’ luggin’ off 
other people’s company,” said Mrs. Gabbs 
to herself. 

Just at this moment she caught sight of 
the Rev. Mr. Gabbleon, who, having been 
delivered by some kind provideneo from the 
Widow Babbs was now struggling unsus¬ 
pectingly past the Widow Gabbs. 

“ Well, I guess it’s jest as well them Fin- 
leathers did come, arter all,” added Mrs. 
Gabbs to herself, with sudden change of 
thought. 

And she called to Mr. Gabbleon and cap¬ 
tured him. 

Across the hall from Mrs. Gabbs’ booth 
was the caudy counter, where Miss Abby 
Gripploy, in a little French cap with cherry- 
colored ribbons, was dispensing a varied 
assortment of indigestahle looking bonbons 
to a crowd of long-haired youths and freckled¬ 
faced maidens. 

Elder Zaehariah Grippley stood near the 
counter viewing the scene with an air of 
melancholy interest, and helping himself 
every few minutes in an abstracted sort of 
way to the aeid drops which were within 
convenient reached. A short distance from 
him were Miss Siphinia Markins and Mrs. 
Phyllis Padraore, engaged in earnest conver¬ 
sation. 

“They do tell, Siphiny,” Mrs. Padmore 
was saying, “thet Harry Haynes sent down 
ter Hew York an’ got all them moss roses, 
an’ tubers, an’ pansies, an’ sich, jest coz he 
wanted Mary Jarvis ter hev the finest stand" 
in the hull fair; an’ I must say she’s got it. 


Harry, he drawed out the plau fer thet per" 
goga, I b’lievo they call it; some sorter 
Chinese arrangement. ’Tis kinder takin’ 
like, I allow, though it do seem sorter sense¬ 
less to take sich a heap o’ trouble for only 
one day.” 

“ Oh, well he’s got money now, an’ I 
suppose he wonts to air it some. Old Mrs. 
Baggs sez she’s been watchin’ them two— 
Mary and Harry—almost all the evenin’, 
an’ she sez it ’pears to her ’s if Harry was 
a-goin’ ter spend all his gran’f’lher’s money 
on thet flower stand, the way he keeps buy- 
in’ an’ givin’ away, an’ buyin’ an’ givin’ 
away agin. Hot thet it ain’t good for the 
fair, but it does seem kinder squanderly.” 

“I should say so,” agreed Mrs. Padmore, 
with marked emphasis. “ I declare them 
Hayneses is gittin’ ter be mighty cityfied in 
the airs they rut on since thet money fell ter 
them. Well, I’m sure I don’t envy ’em 
none.” 

“Money ain’t everything,” said Miss 
Markins oracularly, rubbing her little snub 
nose energetically with the palm of her hand. 

“ Thet’s so,” assented Mrs. Padmore 
coirdially. “People thet alius carries their 
heads up in the clouds ore bound ter git a 
fall some time. Thank goodness there ain’t 
nothin’ stuck up ’bout mel ” 

“Dear me suzl” impatiently exclaimed 
Miss Markina, who for some time had been 
uneasily watching Elder Grippley putting 
acid drops into his wrinkled mouth. “ I 
jest wonder how long thet man ’ll keep on 
eatin’ them candies ’thout payin’ fer ’em. I 
believe he could eat a hull passover if it 
didn’t cost him nothin’.” 

“ What man 7 ” inquired Mrs. Padmore. 

“Why, Elder Grippley there. He’s hen 
doin’ nothin’ but munch them candies ever 
since we’ve ben standin’ here. Mebbe he 
thinks this fair’s got up speshully fer him.” 

“ Oh, he’s an old skinflint any way,” said 
Mrs. Padmore. “Jake Lambkins, the eld- 
der’s hired man, sez he counts every grain ’o 
sugar he puts in his tea. He beats old Abe 
Adsloe fer meanness, he does, and the Lord 
knows Abe Adsloe’s a flnetooth comb arter 
money if anybody is.” 

“ There ain’t no profit in a fair if-But 

good gracious, what’s the matter with the 
elder?” 

The elder had just put his hand to his 
nose with a loud exclannation that at once 
drew a large crowd around him, Mrs. Pad¬ 
more and Miss Markins among it. 
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“ Wh—what’s the matter?” inquired Mr. 
Jedidiah Slumkins, sidling up to him with 
the utmost anxiety depicted on his counte¬ 
nance. 

“ Somebody hit me on the nose with 
Buthin’,” replied the elder, glaring wrath- 
fully about him, and rubbing the injured 
member tenderly. 

Sure enough on the very tip of the unfort¬ 
unate gentleman’s nose was a large red 
spot, gleaming in vivid contrast with his 
sallow, wrinkled face. 

“Who was it? W-w-where is the vil- 
yun ? ” exclaimed Mr. Slumkins, jerking at 
his coat collar and dancing around as if he 
would aunihilate the audocious rascal on the 
spot could he but lay hands on him. 

“ I dunno,” answered the elder sullenly. 
“D’ ye think if I’d seen him I’d stand here 

an’-Ouchl Dog gone itl He’s hit me 

agin—in the ear—the mis’able scoundrel 1 ” 

Elder Grippley hastily transferred his at¬ 
tention to his ear, leaving his nose to take 
care of itself. 

Mr. Slumkins hopped around his vener¬ 
ated friend in a perfect ecstasy of righteous 
indignation, loudly declaring his feverish 
longing to bathe his hands in the gore of the 
sacreligious wretch who presumed to make a 
target of one of the staunchest pillars of the 
church. 

The crowd also tendered its sympathy to 
the afflicted elder, who received it with a 
dignity becoming a martyr, though he could 
not help bobbing his head uneasily about at 
every sound as if he momentarily expected 
to be again smitten by the unseen hand. 

“ Ah, here’s what done the mischief I ” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Gabriel Carboy, picking up a 
speckled bean. “It’s one o’ them dratted 
bean-shootin’ boys, thet’s who it is.” 

“ Wh—where is he? ” wildly vociferated 
Mr. Slumkins, looking up and down the room 
and all about him. 

“Ah, I see him!” cried Elder Gripley, 
rolling up his eyes to the skylight just over¬ 
head. “ It’s Dan Smalls, the little vilyun! ” 

“Ahal” yelled Mr. Slumkins tragically, 
as he rushed out of the hall in search of the 
offender. 

“ Serves the elder right fer eatin’ all thet 
candy ’thout payin’ fer it,” whispered Miss 
Markins to Mrs. Padmore. 

“ It’s a righteous dispensation, I should 
say,” giggled Mrs. Padmore, who, now the 
scare was over, felt an irresistible, propen¬ 
sity to laugh at the absurd figure the elder 


cut, trying to rub his ear and nose at the 
same time. 

Unfortunately for Mrs. Padmore, the elder 
observed her merriment, and, imagining its 
cause, bestowed a wrathful glance on the 
delinquent, and with a few severe words to 
his daughter (who, to have saved her life, 
could not help giggling also) stalked solemnly 
off after Mr. Slumkins. 

Mr. Slumkins, it is sorrowful to relate, 
was ungratified in his desire to chastise 
Master Daniel Smalls. 

That enterprising young gentleman, when 
he found he was discovered, dropped silently 
from the roof of the hall to that of an ad¬ 
joining horse-shed, and thence to the ground 
in time to escape the avenger, into whose 
face he cast, with a sneering laugh, a hand¬ 
ful of speckled beans as he came panting 
and puffing around the corner of the 
building. 

The fair was brought to a close by an 
auction of the articles undisposed of. A 
stone dinner set, sent by Mrs. Joel Blab- 
ton, was bought jointly by Mrs. Gabbs and 
Mrs. Babbs (who for the time being united 
their forces) and was jointly presented to 
the Rev. Mr. Gabbleon by those interesting 
relicts; which as Mrs. Tilda Pinker loudly 
remarked:— 

“ Seein’ as it only takes one plate fer the 
parson ter feed off of, is a mighty fine 
present.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Hebe Scrubbs, seeing a 
yellow dressing gown knocked down to Mrs. 
Hansy Jarkinson, which she immediately 
presented to Mr. Gabbleon, “ yea an it’s all 
widders who are makin’ him presents too. 
They‘don’t give things away fer nothin’, 
yer ki n make up yer mind ter thet. They’ve 
all got their eyes on the parson, an’ he’ll be 
smarter’n I take him fer if he gits away 
from ’em. They’re fittin’ him out fer future 
use.” 

'2“ Well, they can’t all git him, that’s one 
comfort,” replied Mrs. Pinker, nibbling at a 
peppermint lozenge. “ But I ’low they are 
pressin’ each other purty close. All I kin 
say is he’s a fool if he takes any of ’em. 
He wants a right smart young gal, that’s 
what he wants—not one of them tough old 
critters.” 

And Mrs. Parker nibbed painfully away 
at her lozenge with her beat tooth, and 
stared stonily at Mrs. Babbs, who was talk¬ 
ing volubly at Mr. Gabbleon, and laughing 
in her most girlish manner. 
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When the last person not connected with 
the fair had taken his departure, the ladies, 
amid a perfect tempest of conjectures as to 
who had taken in the most money, sat down 
to add up their receipts. 

It was found that the fair had netted ex¬ 
actly two hundred dollars for the organ 
fund, leaving a deficit of gruesome pro¬ 
portions to be made up. This, all the ladies 
present pledged themselves to make good, 
by hook or crook, within the ensuing six 
months; and they were about to take their 
homeward ways when an awful discovery 
was made. 

To Miss Grump’s unqualified disgust and 
the amazement of all generally, it was 
learned that Mrs. Blabton expected to be 
reimbursed for the coat of the dinner set, 
which every one thought she had contrib¬ 
uted; and Mrs. Judas Overdo confidently 


looked for a cash equivalent for her labors 
on certain tidies and cushion covers. 

As the dinner set had only brought 
twenty-five dollars, while Mrs. Blabton’s 
emissary declared it had coat just thirty 
dollars, and as none of Mrs. Overdo’s articles 
had been disposed of, the ladies were in a 
quandary. 

Finally it was decided to send back Mrs. 
Overdo’s things marked “ not soid,” and to 
hand the Rev. Mr. Gabbleon the twenty-five 
dollars the dinner set had. commanded, and 
return the latter to Mrs. Blabton with a 
polite note informing her that laborers in 
the Lord’s vineyard should not expect their 
wages here below. 

This done, the Indies departed, with the 
pleasing consciousness that a perplexing 
problem had been solved, and there were 
lots and lots to talk about for weeks to come. 
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THE GHOST OF THE GOLDEN LION. 


By N. 1 

“ fTIHE stage will have hard work to get 
X through to-night,” said the laudlord 
of the Golden Lion, as he came stampinginto . 
the olOce, shaking the snow from his hat 
and coat, and brushing it out of his whiskers. 

“It is a pretty tough storm,” said, the- 
little Mr. Potts, taking his pipe from his 
mouth and looking up at the landlord. 

“ Tdughl why, I never saw anything like 
it‘, Potts. The air is just chock full of 
SDOWj and it’s blowing like great guns. I 
Wouldn’t attempt to get through to Danforth 
tO-hight for a thousand dollars.” 

“ But.Shoggs will attempt to come through 
from i)4nforth, and I calculate that he’ll 
get through too,” cried Mr. Plush, looking 
up from the last evening’s paper, from 
'Which he had been reading the political 
nhws'aloud for the benefit of Mr. Potts. 
“I know Shoggs,” he continued. “ He’s 
been on this line now. over' twenty years, 
Und he’s never missed a day. Pair weather 
y^i jtphl, he always gets through.” 

7;'y' But don’t you. see,” said the landlord, 

- j)pin,ting to the tall old-fashioned clock in 
7^0 corner, “it’s ten o’clock, and he ought 
vha’.heen here at seven! I don’t believe he 
,1:istatted ont at all.” 


'. Barling, 

“ And I tell you, Brasford, he’s on the 
road. I know the man. I’ve known Shoggs 
for over twenty years, and I tell you he’s 
so used to going over to Danforth every 
morning and back every night, I don’t 
believe an earthquake would atop him. Of 
course he’s”- 

“ Hush! what’s that?” whispered Potts. 

The wind howled around the house, 
rattling the windows, shrieking down the 
chimneys, and whistling through the key¬ 
holes, so that it was almost impossible to 
hear anything else, but they all listened. 

“ What was it ? ” inquired Plush, after a 
momentary silence. 

“ I thought I heard a halloo,” said Potts. 
“ It might have been—there ’tis again! ” 

“ That’s Shoggs,” cried Plush. “ Go to 
the door, Braxford,-the stage has come, just 
as I told you it would.” 

“ It can’t bo possible! ” exclaimed Brax- 
ford, running to the door. Plush'and Potts 
followed him. 

Br.axford pulled the outside door open, % 
blast of wind blew the snow in his face and 
put out the light which ho held in his hand. 

“ Halloo,” cried the landlord, peering out 
into the storm. “ Who’s there ? ” 
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“ Why, it’s me—Shoggs, of course,” an¬ 
swered a hoarse voice. “ Why don’t yon 
show a light ? Got a passenger here. Been 
shontin’ here for fifteen minntes. Didn’t 
know for certain whether I was near the 
Golden Lion or not. Look out, sir, it’s 
abont up to'your neck. How it blows!” 
And with this exclamation the owner of the 
hoarse voice appeared in the doorway, 
closely followed by the before-mentioned 
passenger. 

“Well, well ,I declare, Shoggs, I didn’t 
expect' to see yon to-night,” said Braxford, 
leading the way, while the hostler'ran out 
to take care of the horses. 

“ I thought, at one time, that it was very 
doubtful about your ever seeing me again,” 
answered Shoggs, as he seated himself in a 
large armchair in front of the blazing fire. 
“ Draw up, sir, draw up, aud let’s see if we 
can’t get the frost out of our bones,” 
addressing the passenger, who proceeded to 
“ draw up.” 

And now let me introduce yon to the pas¬ 
senger. He was so bundled up when he 
came in, that Mr. Potts who kept his eye 
upon him scrutinizingly, couldn’t make out 
what sort of a man he was at first.. His 
head and face were buried in furs, and he 
wore two heavy overcoats; which gave him 
the appearance of a very corpulent in- 
dividurd. But when he took of his hat you 
i,'discovered that bis hair was very black, 
5ft(|eEiy's^lossy, and very luxuriant, and you 
t'fC^fdrieeVtoo, that his eyes were dark and 
rather handsome, and when he removed his 
. furs, you could see that be bad a fine 
straight hose, not quite large enough to be 
in the way, nor so small as to make the face 
look, insignificant. He bad fine teeth, too, 
which he was rather fond of displaying, and 
so he smiled, not because he was naturally a 
smiling man, but to show his teeth. But 
bis greatest attraction was his whiskers. 
They were of the “ mutton-chop ” order of 
'architecture, extraordinarily long, and so 
black that the blackest feather in the'black- 
'est wing of the blackest crow, that ever 
iurwed^ would look brownish beside them. 
But while I have been discoursing about hie 
whiskers, he has been removing his over¬ 
coats, and Mr. Potts discovers that be is not 
a corpulent man at all. On the contrary, be 
is rather slender. As he stands there 'with 
his back to the fire, after having disepcumb- 
ered himself of his wrappings, you observe 
ibat he is a very good-looking man both in 


feature and in form. Ton think you would 
like to know him. Header, Mr. Horace 
McSpilter—Mr. McSpilter, the reader. 

“ 1 suppose you’ve concluded to stop here 
to-night ? ” said Mr. Shoggs, looking up at 
Mr. McSpilter. 

“ 'Why, I can’t do otherwise. Here it is 
past ten o’clock, and my aunt lives two miles 
from here. I can’t get there to-night, and 
I dare say I can find accommodations here.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, sir. You can have 
the best the house affords,” answered Brax¬ 
ford, brushing up his hair with one hand, 
and brushing down his whiskers with the 
other. 

“ Well, in the first place, I’ll take supper.” 

“ Yes, sir,” and Braxford vanished in the 
direction of the kitchen. 

Meantime Potts and Plush sat, tipped 
back in their chairs, with eyes aud ears 
open, watching the strange gentleman. 
Who be was, neither of them could make 
out. There were so many ladies living 
about two miles from the sign of the Golden 
Lion, any one of whom might be the aunt 
of this good-looking young gentleman, that 
they were exceedingly puzzled. Potts was 
sure that be knew every inhabitant of Fram- 
berg, and he had fiattered himself hereto¬ 
fore, that he knew “by sight’t all the 
uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews and cousins 
of each and every inhabitant, but this 
particular nephew,,was a mystery. Pom 
was half inclined to believe him a burabug, 
and the more he thought of it, the more he 
inclined to it. Until at last he felt, positively 
certain, but just then Mr. Braxford re¬ 
turned, 

“ You know Mrs. Lucy Oldham, I..sup¬ 
pose ? ” inquired Mr. McSpilter. . 

“ Oh, hoi ” cried Potts, involuntarily. ., 

“ What’s the' matter with you, Potts T” 
cried Plush. 

“ An idea stnuck me,” answered I’otts. . 

“ 1 hope it didn’t hurt yon,’’ said the land¬ 
lord; and then turning to the gneist, “do.I 
know Mrs. Oldhami ? Why, of courSe, 1 do. 
Everybody in Framberg knows Mrs. Old¬ 
ham. Was you going to see her ?!’' 

“Yes. She is my aunt.” 

“,I guess she didn’t expect you ? . 

“No. I wrote,a letter to her bffh>^ ' 
starting from home, but forgot to post it.” 

■ “ Well, that’s too bad.” 

“ Why, it will make little difference.” 

“Unluckily it will. Mrs. Oldham left 
town yesterday to be gone.several days.” 
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Ur. UcSpUter’a countenance fell, 

“ I bad better have remained in Dan- 
forth.” 

“ Wby, 1 don’t know,” said the host of 
the Golden Lion. “ We’ll take juet as good 
care of you here, a* they would at Danforth.” 

“And you couldn’t have got away from 
there any more than you can from here,” 
eaid Shagge. “ The roada will be completely 
Jjlooked up to-morrow morning, if the etorm ■ 
continuee.” 

“ Well, then I’ll try to be contented 
where I am,” said Mr. McSpilter. 

“ The genlleman’e supper is ready,” eaid 
Mrs. Braxford, showing her good-humored 
face in the doorway. 

And BO Mr. McSpilter followed the land¬ 
lady into the dining-room, where he sat 
down to a supper of bacon and eggs, to 
which ho did full justice, as any man 
naturally would after a long, cold ride in a 
snowstorm. How the bacon, eggs and 
potatoes disappeared! Mr. McSpilter fairly 
astonished himself. “It won’t do for me 
to go to bed to-night,” he said to himself. 
“I shall dream of all the McSpilters that 
ever lived.” 

If he had seen a pair of sweet blue eyes 
that peeped out at him through the crack of 
a side door, he might have thought them 
better- worth dreaming of than all the 
McSpilters; hut he didn’t eee them. He 
was too intent upon the bacon and eggs to 
bother himself about, eyes, either black or 
blue I and then he. was' thinking what an 
uniucky fellow he was. He had come from 
Columbus, Ohio, for the express purpose of 
visiting bis aunt, his father’s only sister. 
Ha bttd nieveT seen her, having in the whole 
Godrae '.of bis life, never been out of his 
naiiyeatate^ 

‘‘ But,”'said McSpilter, resting his knife 
and/iprk, “I am not'going back to Ohio 
without seeing her, if I have to remain at 
the sign of the Golden Lion all winter.” 

rOnr hero having made the above resolve, 
ODce^ore turned his attention to his supper, 
duished it, and returned to the office, where, 
setitiiig himself by the fire, he smoked till 
the clock!in .the corner struck twelve. 

“ I. thi^ I’ll ,go to my room now," said 
Mr. McBpiltar,. turning to the landlord who 
was dozing on the other side of the fire. 

“ tra^'well, sir, I’ll show you up.” And 
t^ipg ji lamp in one band and his guest’s 
earpebbag in the other, he led the way out 
lute, the ,hall, and op the broad staircase. 


through a long passage, which terminated 
at the oaken door of a large old-fasbidhed 
room, into which Mr. McSpilter was ushered, 

-Here the host of the Golden Lion place’d 
the lamp on the mantle, gave a hasty glance 
around the room to see that all was right, 
and then bidding bis guest good-night, de¬ 
parted, closing the door behind him.^ 

There was a wood fire crackling and blaz¬ 
ing on the hearth, and right in front of it ' 
was an old-fashioned oaken armchair, with 
great claws for legs, and a pair of open- 
mouthed lions, for arms, and in this chair O 
Mr. McSpilter seated himself and began a 
survey of the room. 

The apartment was about twenty feet 
square, but so very low that a man of ordi¬ 
nary stature could reach the ceiling with 
his hand, and in the center was a large iron 
hook, placed there, no doubt, for the accom¬ 
modation of any unfortunate lodger who 
should desire to hang himself. The windows 
were small, but not small enough for the 
sash, which had shrunk so much in the 
last seventy-five summers, that, as they 
rattled in the storm, it seemed, as it every 
blast would blow them in, but luckily for 
Mr. McSpilter, they only rattled. In one 
corner of the room was the bed, a heavy, 
lumbering “four p.oater,” and at Us bead - 
stood an ancient bureau, with a small gilt¬ 
framed mirror banging over it, in the upper 
half of which was a painting, representing a 
remarkably shprt-waisted young lady, very 
rosy in the face, very plump in the cheeks, 
who wore an immense bonnet and a very 
scanty skirt. Around the room, as rigid 
and straight as if they had been brought up 
in a Quaker meeting, were ranged haif a 
dozen chairs. An antiquated table, with a 
damaged and shabbily repaired leg, stood 
next the door, and upon it were a few old 
books with board covers, and leaves yellow 
and torn. 

Mr. McSpilter’s eyes saw all these things 
and a great many more, which I haven’t ■ 
time to enumerate, but be made no remarks. 
He' was debating with himself whether he 
had better go to bed, or keep his seat and 
enjoy the fire while it.lasted. 

“ It’s too bad to leave such a jolly blaze, 
especially after being frosted inside and. out 
as I w.as this evening; but—whew! what a 
handsome woman 1 ” 

The cause of this exclamation was a poir- 
trait which bung over the mantel. It was a 
face—only the face—of a very beantiih' 
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young woman. Strange that Mr. McSpilter 
hadn’t noticed this portrait before. He got 
up from his chair to examine it more closely, 
and the longer he looked at it the more he 
admired it. 

“Such eyes!” exclaimed Mr. McSpilter. 

He was fond of handsome eyes, and he had 
seen quite a number (his father made glass 
eyes), but among them all he was very cer¬ 
tain that he had never seen a pair that could 
at all compare with the blue ones of the lady 
in the poitrait. And as of her eyes, so of 
every feature of her perfect face. ^Mr. Mc- 
Bpilter fell in love with the portrait, and 
made a vow to himself that if he could find 
out the original he would either marry her 
himself or hire somebody else to. 

“But, pshaw 1” said he, “ the picture is 
fifty years old. The original of it may be 
mine host’s grandmother, or great-grand¬ 
mother, perhaps.” 

But that didn’t detact any from the 
angelic beauty of the pictured face before 
l^im, and so being an admirer of female 
beauty he contiuued to feast his eyes upon 
H, until the clock in the neighboring steeple 
tolled one, when arousing himself, he pre¬ 
pared to get into bed, first replenish the fire 
from the box of wood that sat on one side of 
the hearth. , 

Mr. McSpilter having undressed, blew out 
the lamp and got into bed, drawing the 
clothes close up under his nose. He shut 
his eyes, and remarked to himself, that he 
was going to sleep. But just as he' made 
this remark, both eyes popped open again 
and fixed themselves on the portrait of the 
beautiful womau over the mantel. He could 
only get a dim and indistinct view of the 
face through the gloom, except when the fire 
shot up suddenly in a broad blazo, and then 
the flickering light gave an unusual and 
startling lifelike expression to the face. In 
one of those sudden gleams of light, Mc- 
Spilter was sure that the portrait Winked at 
him. In the next gleam he was satisfied 
that it smiled upon him, very bewitchingly 
too, and then she winked the other eye. 

“ Egad I ” muttered McSpilter, “ this won’t 
do, you know;” and so he closed his eyes 
again and tried to go to sleep. 

But it was a terrible night, you must re¬ 
member, and the storm beat against the old 
house, rattling the windows, slamming shut¬ 
ters outside, and doors inside, howling 
around the corners and shrieking down the 
chimney. 


How could Mr. McSpilter go to sleep io 
such a racket 7 Why, just the creaking of 
the rusty old sign, which hung directly under 
his window, was enough to drive a nervous 
man crazy. It sounded so much like a gib¬ 
bet, with a malefactor hanging upon it, in 
chains, or at least Mr. McSpilter thought it 
sounded very much like it. He wasn’t quite 
sure; having never seen a malefactor hang¬ 
ing in chains, of course he had never had au 
opportunity to listen to the creaking of the 
chains; but the sound made him feel exceed¬ 
ingly nervous, and so his eyes popped open 
agaiu, and—and, well, the portrait winked 
again. 

“ I consider her conduct highly improper," 
muttered McSpilter. “ Ho respectable wom¬ 
an would wink to an entire stranger, I’m 
sure.” And then he shut his eyes tight and 
turned over with his face to the wall, aud 
once more tried to crawl into the arms of 
Morpheus. 

Mr. McSpilter rolled all over the bed, and 
kicked the clothes off because he was too 
warm, and then pulled them on again be¬ 
cause he was too cold, and he laid on his 
back. 

He had tried lying on all sides but one, 
and was just debating with himself whether 
it wouldn’t be a good idea to turn himself 
wrong side out and lay on his inside, when 
the clock in the steeple struck two,'and his 
eyes popped open again, and—no, the por¬ 
trait did not wink. He wished it bad, tor, 
after all, there was something rather cheer¬ 
ful in that. 

The fact was, Mr. McSpilter was' lying 
with his face toward the door when his eyes 
popped open, and just that instant a tre¬ 
mendous blast of wind struck the old house. 
It made the whole building rook. : What a 
rattling, roaring, shrieking and howling 
there was 1 

“ What a night this would be for a ghost,' 
said McSpilter, and just then the door began 
to awing back slowly on its hinges. 

“Ta-ta-lake it all back—never said it,” 
stammered McSpilter, while his eyes tried 
to jump out of their sockets, and his hair 
became so stiff that it stuck right through 
the pillow upon which his head was lying. 

The door swung noiselessly open, and a 
form clothed all lu white glided into the 
room. McSpilter noticed that it was" a fe¬ 
male ghost, because she had her hair parted 
in the middle, and wore no whiskers—^noV 
even the slightest signea of a beard had shil,^ 
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The ghost advanced slowly toward the 
fire, without either looking to the right or 
left. Then she put out her thin transparent 
bands toward the blaze, first one and then 
the other, as it to warm them. 

“I’ve always heard,” muttered McSpilter, 
“ that ghosts were rather cold-blooded, and 
I suppose she’s just come in here to warm 
herself;” and then his teeth began to chatter 
and he couldn’t say any more. 

The ghost stood there warming her hands 
for at least five minutes, and as she had her 
back towards McSpilter, he wasn’t a bit 
afraid to watch her. And after she had 
thoroughly warmed her hands, she folded 
one over the other, and raising her head, 
seemed to be looking at the portrait over the 
mantel. 

McSpilter wondered if the ghost was a 
relative of the beautiful woman whose por¬ 
trait she seemed to be gazing at, but being a 
modest man, he thought he wouldn’t ask 
her. 

He laid there staring at the ghost, with 
his eyes protruding from their sockets, and 
his teeth chattering so that there seemed to 
be danger of their jumping out of his jaws 
and rattling down his throat, while his knees 
knocked together, and just as he was pre¬ 
paring to give up the ghost, the ghost, 
slowly turned around, placing her back to 
the fire, and fixed her cold glassy eyes on 
McSpilter. 

“By Georgel ” he exclaimed, the original 
of the portraiti ” 

That was all he said. Hb didn’t feel much 
like talking just then, or I dare say he would 
have said' more. If his name had been 
Hamlet, he would probably have entered 
into conversafion with her, but unfortu¬ 
nately it was McSpilter, and so he didn’t 
say anything. Perhaps he was afraid of 
compromising himself. I rather incline to 
tbik opinion from the fact that he had always 
been very guarded in his conversations with 
“ the sex,” though I really don’t know why, 
unless be was afraid that he might possibly 
commit himself, and so leave a loop to hang 
a suit fpf breach of promise on. 

The ghost stared at McSpilter, and Mc¬ 
Spilter' stared at the ghost. He conldn’t 
turn his eyes away from her, and he couldn’t 
shut them, and all the while the perspiration 
Whs pouring out of every pore of the porous 
‘skin'of McSpilter. 

. And yet, notwithstanding his—well, we 
’wili- say embarrassment, because I am not 


positive that he was really frightened, and I 
know that he was embarrassed, as any mod¬ 
est young man would be to have a female 
ghost stalk into his room at two o’clock in 
the morning. 

I say that notwithstanding his embarrass¬ 
ment, he noticed that the ghost was really 
quite pretty, as of course she must have 
been to bear such a striking resemblance to 
the portrait as to cause McSpIinter to cry out 
in the way he did. To be sure she was very 
pale, while the face over the mantel was 
quite blooming; but whoever saw a ghost 
that wasn’t pale? I’m sure I never did. 

But all this time the ghost was trying to 
look McSpilter “ out of countenance,” or else 
McSpilter was trying to look the ghost “ out 
of countenance.” It is enough to knovf 
that neither of them succeeded, and the 
ghost getting tired at Itst of gazing so stead- 
ly at one object, and having warmed herself 
thoroughly, turned round and glanced at the 
portrait, and then turning again, she winked 
at McSpilter, and glided slowly out of the 
room. 

McSpilter always said that she winked at 
him, and I don’t like to doubt his word. 
But it is just possible that he was mistaken, 
because, you see, there was no light in.the 
room except what the open fire afforded, 
and that was rather low. 

That ghost glided out of the room and the 
door closed noiselessly behind her. There 
was something surprising about that, Mc¬ 
Spilter thought. If she had gone right 
through the door, that would have been 
commonplace enough for a ghost. That 
wouldn’t have excited MeSpilter’s suspi¬ 
cions, but on the hinges of that door ho 
hinged a doubt. 

" Was it a ghost ? ” and McSpilter rubbed 
his eyes. “Have I been dreaming? ” and 
he pinched his leg. “ I don’t believe I’ve 
slept a wink since 1 got into bed,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ and by heaven I’ll find out the 
meaning of this before I do sleep a wink.” 
And so saying he jumped out upon the floor. 

He trembled, or shivered so, that it was 
with the greatest diffieulty that he managed 
to keep bis head on his shoulders. But it 
was the cold, of course that made him shiver. 
He wasn’t a bit afraid. Oh, no, McSpilter 
wasn’t afraid. I’m sure he wasn’t because 
he said so. He said he didn’t care a snap 
for ghosts, and that he’d just as lief face a 
million of them as not. 

• And so he struck a light, and applying a 
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match to his lamp it flamed up flnely, and 
he took it in bis hand and went to the door 
opened it, and;— 

“ G-r-r-r-ra-cious mel ’’ said McSpilter, 
dropping the iamp on the floor. 

He cams very near dropping himself. He 
thought he should drop ail in pieces, for 
there in the passage, not two yards from 
where he was, stood the ghost, with her 
giassy eyes fixed upon bis face. 

But when the lamp fell, McSpilter was 
left in darkness. He couldn’t see the ghost, 
and he hoped that the ghost couldn’t see 
him, because—well, you know he wasn’t 
dressed to receive callers, and he was a 
modest man, and—and, well, this was really 
very embarrasing to say the least, and so he 
/Slammed the door in the ghost’s face, and 
then he placed his back against the door, 
and held it, never thinking that the ghost 
might take it into her bead to walk right 
through the door, and there he stood; 
shivering (with cold) so that he shook the 
bouse nearly as much as the storm did. 

I can’t tell you exactly how long McSpilter 
stood with his back against the door, but it 
probably wasn’t more than flve minutes. 
They were dreadful minutes, and they 
seemed very long to our hero, as minutes 
alivays do to people in critical situatioDs; 
but as the ghost did not appear, MeSpilter’s 
courage arose, aud with bis courage came 
bis doubts. He couldn’t and be wouldn’t 
believe that it was a real genuine ghost, but 
then, what was it ? 

“ I will know,” exclaimed he, and so 
without any more nonsense he proceeded to 
relight the lamp, which he found on the 
floor at bis feet. 

“How, miss,” muttered McSpilter, as he 
once again opened the door. “ How, miss, 
if you are a ghost you can't hurt me, and if 
you are not ”- 

There it was, gliding along the passage. 
McSpilter had another bad attack of the 
ague, and didn’t feel like saying anything 
more, but he managed to keep his hold of 
the lamp, and as the ghost was going away 
from him, he didn’t feel so much af—em¬ 
barrassed, I mean, as he did before. 

I’ll follow yon,” whispered McSpilter. 

Ton frightened me at flrst, but you can’t 
do it again;” and with cautious steps he 
followed the ghost down the passage. 

Suddenly the ghost vanished.' McSpilter 
had bis eyes upon her, and suddenly she 
was gone. That was really ghostlike, but 


she might have disappeared through a doo> 
way, and so our hero hurried along, examin¬ 
ing the doors as he went, half hoping, and 
half afraid that he should And one open. 

Ah, here it was—a half open door. Mc¬ 
Spilter hesitated a moment, and then rushed 
into the room. 

There was the ghostl 

“ Oh, hoi ” cried McSpilter, throwing his 
arms around the ghost. 

The ghost screamed. 

“ You’re a nice ghost, ain’t you ? ” said 
McSpilter. 

The ghost screamed louder still. 

“ Oh, hush upl you’ll ’rouse everybody in 
the house.” 

The ghost yelled murder, and just at that 
moment the landlord of the Golden Lion 
rushed into the room, followed by Potts and 
Plush. 

“■Wha-whatl Bessy, Bessyl IVhat does 
this mean ? ” cried Mr. Braxford, laying his 
hand on Bessy’s shoulder. “ And you here, 
Mr. McSpilter ? ” 

“This is a go! ” said Potts. 

“It’s what I call a rum un,” remarked 
Plush. 

“You villaini” cried Braxford, seizing 
McSpilter by the throat, as he began to com¬ 
prehend the situation, “ Did yon knoW; that 
this was my daughter, you scoundrel?” 

“Ho, no,” gasped McSpilter, “I—I thought 
she was a ghost.” 

“ A ghostl ” exclaimed the landlord of the 
Golden Lion. “ A ghost indeed I. But how 
came you here ?,” 

“ That’s the question,” said Potts. ' 

“ That’s where he’s got him,” observed 
Plush. 

“What brought you here?” demanded 
Braxford. 

“ I followed her—she came to my room. 
I thought ’twas a ghost. I’m—I’m sorry”— 

“Pshaw!” said the host of the Goldeil 
Lion, as he released McSpilter. “I see it 
all. Putts and Plush, you can leave the 
room.” 

Potts and Plush retired in disgust, aud 
Mrs. Braxford came in their stead. 

She was exceedingly surprised to. And Mr. 
McSpilter in her daughter’s chamber with¬ 
out any collar on. She paused for one mo¬ 
ment to blush, and then approached her 
husband. 

“Bessy’s been walking again,” said Mr. 
Braxford, as he paced up and down the 
room, seemingly in great vexation of spirit. 
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“ Oh, that ten o’clock snpperl ” cried Mrs. 
Braxford, throwing up her hands. 

“ What, last night 7 ” 

“Yes, bacon and eggs.” 

“ 0 Matilda, why did yon allow her to 7 
Yon might have known what the conse¬ 
quences would be. And now she’s been 
into Mr. McSpilter’s room, and he followed 
her in here. Potts saw him here and so 
did Plush, and to-morrow it’ll be all over 
town. What shall we do 7 ” 

“How7” cried McSpilter, brightening 
up. " Is the young lady a somnambulist 7” 

“Yes,” answered the host and hostess in 
a breath. 

“ She hasn’t troubled us any lately,” said 
the landlady, “ and we thought she was en¬ 
tirely cured; but last night she ate a late 
supper, and you know the result.” 

“ And I thought she was a ghost,” cried 
McSpilter. 

“Oh, but what shall we do?” groaned 
Mr. Braxford. 

“Do?” inquired our hero, a bright idea 
flashing through his brain. “ I’ll tell you. 
In the room where I tried to sleep last night, 
is a portrait ”- 

“ Of my Aunt Betsy,” said Mrs. Brax¬ 
ford. 

“ It is a very beautiful face. I fell in love 
with it. Your Bessy’s face is very much 
like it, only it is more beautiful.” (Here 
Bessy blushed.) “I could love her much 
betiet than a picture, and if you are willing, 
and she has no objections, I will love her (I 


can’t help it if I try), and will make her my 
wife.” 

“ Yonr hand, Mr. McSpilter,” exclaimed 
the host of the Golden Lion. “ What do 
yon say, Bessy 7 ” ^ 

The late ghost looked exceedingly embar¬ 
rassed, bnt she did not answer. 

“ She may have a few days to think of it.” 

“ Thank you,” answered Bessy, “ but I 
guess I’ve made up mind.” 

“ Well 7 ” 

“ If you’ll ell go and dress, I will then 
give you my answer.” 

“EgadI” cried McSpilter, looking down 
at his toes, “ I forgot to put on my over¬ 
coat, didn’t I 7 ” and before you could say 
Jack Bobinson be had vanished frcm the 
room. Mr. Braxford vanished next, and 
then bis wife vanished, and then the ghost 
got into bed, and remarking to herself that 
it wasn’t every somnambulist that had the 
good fortune to walk into the affections of 
such a handsome man as Mr. McSpilter, she 
turned over and went to sleep. 

Of course there was a wedding soon after; 
and last summer, in passing through Pram- 
berg, I stopped over night at the village 
hotel, and there I made the acquaintance of 
a handsome young man who called himself 
McSpilter, who had a wife whom he called 
Bessy, (a very beautiful young woman, I 
assure you); and it was this same McSpilter 
that told me the story which I’ve told to yon 
under the title of “ The Ghost of the Golden 
Lion.” 
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THE lost baron. 

By Auguita It. Whitman. 


T he Lady of Mojardin sat silent and sor¬ 
rowful in her chamber. It was the 
sweet hour of twilight, and the glory that had 
guilded the sunset sky still lingered faintly 
in the west; the beauteous vales of the Ar¬ 
dennes, where flowed many a silver stream, 
rippling pleasantly among the rich verdure; 
lay quiet and still, kissed by the balmy winds 
from the mountains, whose tips rose high 
against the fading sky, and the whole scene 
was one likely to inspire the soul with emo¬ 
tions of the most soothing character. 

The chateau of Monjardin crowned a lofty 
eminence, rugged and wild, sloping to the 
fair vale below, while a shadowy wood tow¬ 
ered grimly behind the proud turrets of the 
great castle. From the high casement of the 
stately bower-room, the pale lady’s eyes could 
view the rare beauties, overspread like the 
rich coloring on the painter’s canvas. But 
no flush of appreciative pleasure beamed 
upon her cheek, no smile parted her lips, no 
joyous glow brightened her mournful eye. 
Her surroundings bespoke abundance and 
luxury; her velvet robe was adorned with 
jewels, yet in the midst of wealth and com¬ 
fort she seemed ill at ease. 

The maid, Adine, who, from the further 
end of the room where she had been occu¬ 
pied with needlework, had long watched her 
mistress’s troubled mood, rose slowly and 
came to her seat. Kneeling modestly at her 
feet, she spoke with anxious voice:— 

“Why so sad, my gracious lady? Seel 
the evening is fair. How sweet is the dis¬ 
tant gurgle of the mouutaln stream; and you 
hear the tinkling also of the bells as the 
flocks and herds go from the hills yonder. 
And didst thou ever see such a glorious twi¬ 
light sky, my lady?” And she drew aside 
the rich tapestries from the casement, and 
pointed out to the changing masses of cloud 
that girded the heavens. 

The lady of Monjardin shook her head 
mournfully, and answered naught. 

“ My lord is safe at home; he hath not 
gone to fight, or to forage. Is it for him 
these sad looks, these tears?” For Lady 
Elsa’s eyes were running over, and her head 
was bent upon her hands, while the light 
abundant hair, partially confined by a golden 


network, streamed over her shoulders. “It 
grleveth me to see thee so distressed, my 
niistressl Can I do anything to comfort 
thee?” 

The lady, after a moment, raised her tear¬ 
ful face, and answered the kneeling maiden; 

“Thou art kind, my good Adine I thou 
hast done well in my service, and dost take 
thoughtful interest in my welfare. I will 
tell thee the cause of my sadness and tears, 
for my heart is full, and I would fain make 
my burden less heavy by talking to thee of 
my girlhood days, and the happy years long 
fled, of which I cannot freely speak to any 
save thee.” 

She raised her head as she spoke, and bade 
Adine be seated on a low stool at her side, 
while she explained the cause of her sorrow¬ 
ful mood. 

“ My thoughts, at this hour, are prone to 
turn to the time when I was a happy light¬ 
hearted maiden like thee, dwelling in my 
father’s house at Treves, near the blue 
spardling Moselle. How quietly we dwelt 
there together, my dear parents and I. My 
time was occupied with needlework and 
music. I could play the harp well, and my 
father and I sometimes composed little 
ballads and sang, them together. When my 
'fifteenth summer came, my mother died, and 
with much sorrow we buried her away. 
Then I strove to cheer my sire, who mourned 
his great loss so ceaselessly. Sitting with 
him on the broad steps of our dwelling at this 
hour, my good nurse Fausta plying her dis- 
taS wihthin, I would sing many a ballad of 
the troubadours, which I had learned from 
my mother, whose home had been in sunny 
Provence. And once, as I sang thus, he 
smiled on me and said, placing his band on 
my head caressingly;— 

“ ‘ Dost thou not, my Elsa, sometimes sigh 
for the coming of a true knight, such as 
those whose exploits thou hast been singing ? ’ 

“And swiftly blushing, I laughed and 
lightly answered:— 

“ 'Oh, I will invoke the aid of the Song 
Muse, and show you my ideal knight coming 
for his true love I ’ So I sang an impromptu 
ballad, while my father smiled with pleasure 
and surprise. 
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“ I scarce had ended my song—the words 
of which I have nearly forgotten—when a 
horse, hearing the form of a stately, plumed 
knight, came up to our gateway, and a cour¬ 
teous voice craved admittance and refresh¬ 
ment. My sire instantly received the new¬ 
comer into our house, and ordered that he 
should be entertained with the choicest 
viands we could afford. tVhile my good 
Fausta attended to the wants of the str!\oger 
knight, and my sire endeavored to engage 
him in conversation, to which he did not 
aeem averse, 1 sat apart, walehing the noble 
bearing of the very ideal knight of my bal¬ 
lad! lie had removed his helmet, and bis 
clustering brown hair shading a high white 
brow, his deep calm eyes and courteous 
manner made a sudden impression on my 
young heart, and my eyes dropped quickly 
as I met his look fixed upon me with an ex¬ 
pression of surprised admiration. 

‘“Fair maiden 1 ’ be said, in melodious 
tones, ‘ was it the sound of thy harp and 
song that reached my ears, as I rode wearily 
hither ? ’ 

“I bowed, speechless and blushing. 

“ ‘ My daughter often beguiles my lonely 
moments thus,’ said my father. 

‘“And may I not crave the same sweet 
beguiling for myself, kind maiden ? ’ again 
spoke the same silver voice. ‘ I have ridden 
long on a fruitless errand at my master’s 
bidding; I must depart full soon, yeti would 
fain listen to those pleasing sounds once 
more ere I go.’ 

“ Tremblingly, at my father’s signal I rose, 
and taking my harp, tried to control ray 
strangely faltering voice, while I sang a stir¬ 
ring song of chivalry, and warlike deeds of 
heroes. As our guest prepared to go he ex¬ 
pressed his gratitude for our kind hospitality, 
and spoke thus in a low tone to me:— 

“ ‘ Methinks ’twas uot such a song I heard 
thee singing as I neared this dwelling. Fare¬ 
well, sweet maiden! may I meet theeagainl ’ 

An inexpressable feeling, I scarce knew 
whether of joy or pain, filled my soul after 
I saw the unknown knight—for he had not 
disclosed his name—vanish in a cloud of 
flying dust, while I watched his stately form 
out of sight. I roved through the old house, 
sighing softly to myself; sighing and looking 
out from the high window to see if I could 
behold again that form which I so ardently 
longed to view. I had no heart to slug as 
had been my wont; my harp was seldom 
taken from its corner. When I walked in 


the old gnarled garden, hidden from the . 
dirty highway by the high wall, the blood 
would rush quickly through my veins when 
I heard the tramping of a steed without, 
and I would eagerly glance up to see if my 
unknown were passing by. Ah me the ex¬ 
quisite pleasure and sorrow of those dreamy 
days! 

“ One evening, as I watched from the vine 
wreathed balcony of my chamber the glim¬ 
mer of the moonlight upon the fair quiet 
city, a sound of sweet music thrilled iriy soul, 
and a clear strong voice sang a Vouching 
love-ballad with much pathos and power. 

I listened motionless, for the plumed helmet 
of a knight gleamed in the moonraya, above 
the wall near my balconied window. The 
song ceased, and I rushed to my room in a 
flutter of utterable delight. 

“Geoffrey von Ollenstein, for that was the 
name of my own true knight, came to my 
father’s abode next day, and often afterward. 
And in the old tangled, walled garden, we 
spoke the words that made us betrothed 
lovers. My father, having ascertained that 
he was a man of true worth, a noble, gener¬ 
ous knight, freely gave his consent to our 
betrothal. A few radiant days, and then 
thickest clouds must gather. GeoSrey was 
going to Palestine, for the soldiers of the 
laslCtusade wore preparing to march thither. 
So with tears I parted from my beloved one, 
who bad me cheer up and wait his coming 
again to be my own forever. If I heard 
naught from him for one year, I would' be 
sure of his death, so he said, and I must for¬ 
get him and wed whoever should please me, 

I clung to him in agony, beseeching him to 
stay, and vowing eternal constancy, even if 
he should never return. Then, fearing he 
should deem me sadly wanting in bravery. I 
dried my tears and bade him ‘Godspeed!’ 
So he rode away, bearing my crimson scarf 
in his bosom as a token from his loved one, 
and I never saw him afterwards! ” 

“ My poor lady! ’’ sighed Adine. 

“Alternately hopeful and fearful, that 
year, that long, long year passed, but no 
tidings came from my lover. 

“ My father bade me cease mourning for 
one who was either untrue or dead, and I 
made an effort to be gay and joyous .again. 
My spirits were elastic, and rose as I con¬ 
templated my fair face in my mirror. I was 
beautiful—I was young and comparatively 
rich; other suitors would probably woo me; 

I would banish the image of Geoffrev from 
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my heart, even as is he had proved false to 
me. 

“ One evening as the son was declining, I, 
attended by my faithful Fausta, was walking 
just outside the wall that surrounded our 
dwelling. A band of horsemen was ap¬ 
proaching; their leader, a tall, strongly-built 
man—thy lord, Adine—fixed his dark piercing 
eyes upon my face admiringly, while Fausta, 
noticing my blushes, drew my veil and urged 
our pace onward. I heard the stately horse¬ 
man inquire of one of his band if he knew 
the name of that fair maiden, and he an¬ 
swered he could not tell, he had never seen 
her before. Fausta hastened home after the 
sound of the hoofs had died away in the dis¬ 
tance, and exclaimed with a shudder:— 

“ ‘ I fear that was some lawless robber 
chief fair Elsa; he would think naught of 
stealing away the comfort of my master’s 
heart andlifel ’ 

“ ‘ He has handsome dark eyes, let him be 
what be will I ’ I answered lightly. 

“ After that day I would sit dreaming of 
the lordly mien of the dark-browed horse¬ 
man who was evidently attracted by my 
beauty. Anon the vision of my lost Geof¬ 
frey, dead in a foreign dine, would disturb 
my mind as I remembered my protestations 
of constancy, but my foolish heart was 
pleased with admiration and flattery, and he 
seemed as nolhing to me. 

“As I walked into the garden one quiet 
night, with the twilight shades deepening 
round me, X was startled by the appearance 
of a stranger before me, dad iu a large crim¬ 
son cloak. He announced himself as the 
Baron ilonjardin, and declared his over¬ 
whelming love for me ever since the day he 
had passed our abode, and his passion had 
led him to scale the wall, and ascertain 
whether 1 could return his love or not. As 
he knelt at my feet giving utterance to the 
fervent emotions of his heart, my father sud¬ 
denly appeared, .and gazed in anger aud sur¬ 
prise on the strange scene. My suitor rose, 
and with reverence, besought my sire the 
hand of his daughter in marriage. Fixing 
his stern eye full on the baron’s dark visage, 
my father replied:— 

“ ‘ Methinks thy looks show thee to be the 
Baron Monjardin, of whose lawless exploits 
I have often heard. I give not my darling 
daughter to one whose hands are red with 
blood 1 And hast thou, my Elsa,’ said he, 
half-tenderly, haif-angrily, ‘ so soon forgot¬ 
ten thy good knight Von Ollenstein, though 


he be in his grave, that thou shouldst desire 
to follow the fortunes of a robber? ’ 

“ ‘ My father,’ I cried, ‘ thou misjudgest 
himl Thou knowest not that he is a robber 
chief I My hand must follow my heart’s in¬ 
clination! Thou art to kind to be thus un- 
willingl ’ 

‘“Thou knowest not thy heart, childl’ 
And bidding the baron depart he drew me 
intO'lhe house. 

Then I grew moroseaud sullen,and often 
left my father alone, silent and sorrowful, 
while 1 wept in my chamber, and bewailed 
the fate that separated me from my adorer. 
I refused my poor father’s entreaties to sing 
to him, to be cheerful and happy, and cease 
to regard with affection one who was so un¬ 
worthy of my love. Ahl the cruel thought¬ 
lessness, the wicked neglect of those days! 
My ungreatful conduct towards him who was 
my best earthly friend, brought him low on 
a couch of sickness, and then, remorsefully, 
I waited upon him and prayed heaven that 
he might recover. He slowly regained his 
strength, and I strove to make amends for 
my unkindness by the most careful attention 
to his wants. But one dark night, as I sat 
in my chamber, I heard a gentle tapping 
on the window, and the baron’s voice, in 
softest tones beseeching me to fly with him 
and be his bride. The romance of my- 
nature, the love I believed I entertained for 
the baron, influenced me strongly to follow 
him, unknown to my father. I opened the 
window, and without time for thought was 
borne by my adorer down the balcony, over 
the high wall to where his steed waited, and 
speeding like the wind, we reached the abode 
of an obscure priest who resided in a remote 
part of the city, by whose words and cere¬ 
monies we were united in marriage. 

‘“We will flee from this city, far away 
to my castle near the mountains,’ said he 
‘ that thy father may know naught of our 
whereabouts, my fair bride.’ 

“‘Alas! my poor sire! he will die when my 
flight is discovered.’ 

“ ‘ Not so. He will soon forget thee, and 
remember thou hast redeemed me by thy 
love from my former life of blood, for I was 
indeed a leader of a lawless band that proved 
a terror to the country.’ 

“ I sbudered as we rode swiftly onward. 

“ ‘ 1 have dismissed my men, and given up 
such a life; henceforth 1 will live for thee.’ 

“ So here, Adine, have we dwelt for seven 
long years, and my lord hath ever been ten- 
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•der and kind, though he he stern and fierce 
to others; yet I love him not as I loved the 
good Von Ollenstein, whose memory still 
haunts me, especially at such seasons as 
this, when all is so sweetly still, and calm, 
and peaceful. And oh I the thought of my 
•dear sire, lonely and childless, searching in 
vain for his own loved child! And he may 
be dead; died of grief for my loss I Ah I am 
I indeed a murderess ? Tell me, my faith¬ 
ful Adine, thinkest thou not that I have 
sufficient cause for melancholy sadness, even 
for the bitterest tears ? ” 

“ Ay, my good ladyl ” answered Adine, 
■with brimming eyes. “ The saints aid thee, 
and give the thy father yet to bless and for¬ 
give theel ” Then she began, hesitatingly, 
“There is something I would tel! thee, but 
I fear it may disturb and terrify thee.” 

“ Speak, Adine, I would know what thou 
hast to say, whether it trouble me or not. 
I can suffer no more, so it seemeth, than I 
endure now.” 

“ Last evening,” began her maid, trem¬ 
bling, “as I walked over the valley yonder, 
in search of flowers to deck thy bower, I 
unconsciously neared the huge pile of rock 
which is said by the servants to be the abode 
of a spirit that sighs and groans frightfully 
when any one approaches his haunt. I has¬ 
tened to get away from the spot, although I 
believed not these idle tales; but imagine 
my horror when I heard a deep sigh, and 
looking around affrighted, I saw a tall form 
in armor standing on the highest crag, lift¬ 
ing his arms towards the sky. 1 shrieked 
aloud, when the form instantly vanished, 
and scarcely believing my own senses, I 
hurried back to the chateau as swiftly as my 
terror would allow me. When thou spakest 
of thy dead knight, I remembered afresh the 
spirit form of the inhabitant of the glen.” 

The Lady Elsia’s countenance grew' deadly 
white, and her bands were clasped wildly as 
she rose from the window-seat and paced 
the oaken floor. 

“He is dead! he is deadi my dear lost 
knightl and his spirit haunts the place where 
his faithless one dwells! ” 

Then she bade Adine leave her alone, 
that she might regain her composure ere her 
lord’s coming, for he would be displeased 
should he And her so distressed. 

The days passed wearily to the poor baron¬ 
ess, who dreaded to sit by her bower window, 
less she might by chance behold the spectre 
of the glen, and for the same reason she 


feared to walk in the vicinity of the castle, 
even when attended by Adine. The baron 
was often away on hunting excursions 
among the mountains, and sadly and tear¬ 
fully the lady wandered about the lonely 
apartments of the chateau, each day increas¬ 
ing the desire in her heart to behold once 
more her beloved sire, to hear his forgiving 
voice. A strange disquietude.disturbed her 
soul when she thought upon Adine’s story 
of the armed form haunting the valley. Yet 
why should she fear the spirit of her dead 
lover? She had done as his last words bade 
her; would he reproach her if she should 
meet him, or would his spirit smile on her ? 

One evening as she sat thus, musing and 
lamenting over her woes, Adine’s joyous 
footstep was heard tripping along the pas¬ 
sage, and she entered with a beaming face, 
exclaiming;— 

“O my ladyl there cometh a minstrel to 
the castle! He seemeth weary as he ap- 
proacheth, so he will douhlless rest with the 
servants, and amuse us with his harp and 
song. If thou wouldst come and be cheered 
by the voice of music! ” 

“ I will go with thee, Adine; it may drive 
this melancholy from my mind.” And 
throwing a rich mantle about her fair form, 
she prepared to follow her maid, when she 
chanced to glance, as if by some sudden 
impulse, from the open window towards the 
still vale below. With a wild shriek, she 
montioned Adine to look out quickly. A 
tall dark figure was distinctly defined against 
the darkening sky, and while the lady gazed, 
white and terrified, the spectre vanished as 
if into the earth. The baroness sank back 
into her seat, while Adine, pale and affrighted, 
closed the casement. 

“Leave me, Adine! Go down, and let 
the minstrel’s music divert thee and the 
servants. Perchance thy lord may return 
soon, and bid ihe singer come to my bower 
to cheer away my gloom and diaquier,” 

The youthful singer bad just entered the 
gate of the chateau when Adine joined the 
eager menials below. He was young and 
handsome, and Adine started as she ob¬ 
served how strongly his eyes, flashing and 
dark, and his noble mien, though he wore a 
minstrel’s dress, resembled those of her 
master. 

The young bard sought that he might be 
allowed to rest his tired limbs a while; he 
had journeyed long, he said, wandering over 
the country, and singing as he went for his 
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daily food. The servants gladly brought, 
refreshment to the stranger hard, and hade 
him rest in the great ball. After partaking 
of food and drink be appeared much revived, 
and began a merry lay, delighting the throng¬ 
ing menijils, who, one and all, expressed the 
wish that their beloved lady might hear the 
cheering strains, and be diverted from her 
profound melancholy. 

While they were thus enjoying the min- 
streTa merry songs, the Baron of Monjardin 
entered with his hounds, fresh from the 
chase. 

“Hal what have we here?” exclaimed 
he. “A traveling singer, by Saint Judel 
Canst thou drive away gloomy melancholy 
with thy songs, young stranger?” said he, 
addressing the minstrel. ' 

“ I have music suited to all moods,” be 
made answer", “ to the gay and light-hearted 
I sing merry songs, to the pensive and quiet 
ones I play a more sober strain; but the 
gloomy soul I rouse with brilliant lays.” 

“Follow me, young minstrell ” spoke the 
seigneur, with authority, as ho turned to the 
entrance leading to the winding stairs. 

The fair lady sat quietly in her chair, her 
hands clasped tightly, and her face tearful 
and pale, as the baron entered, followed by 
the handsome young minstrel. Bidding him 
remaia by the eatraaee, the lord approached 
his wife, saying, tenderly:— 

“Art thou mournful and troubled still, 
sweet Elsa? Methought thou wert more 
cheerful this morning when I left thee stand¬ 
ing at the gate as I rode away. Let the 
smiles come back to thy fair face, dearest, 
for I have brought a youthful bard, and a 
skillful one, I trow, to scatter thy sad emo¬ 
tions to the winds I ” Then standing by her 
side while she essayed to answer in merry 
words, he bade the minstrel commence Uia 
song. 

Fixing his expressive eyes on the baroness, 
the youth began; but the strains of the harp 
were plaintive, and low, and sweet, and 
when his melodious voice accompained them 
in simple touching language, the Lady Elsa 
turned pale as marble, and grasped the 
tapestries near her, convulsively. When 
the pathetic ballad was ended she displayed 
such intense emotion that the baron anxiously 
sought to know the cause. 

“ Hast thou not a more lively air that thou 
canst sing, sir minstrel? Why this sudden 
emotion, sweetest ? ” 

“ Methought,” she said tremblingly, and 


anxiously scanning the minslrePa counte¬ 
nance, “ that air and that ballad were known 
only to myself and my poor sire. Oh! who 
can this youth be ? ” 

The minstrel had stood while they were 
thus speaking, with downcast eyes and 
humble mein. 

“ Go out into the hall yonder, sirrah, until 
I come to thee! ” was the order of the 
haughty seigneur. The singer obeyed, and 
fixed his searching eye again on the lady’s 
face as he withdrew. 

“Now what dost thou think is bis errand 
here 7 ” said the baron, to the weeping 
lady. 

“I know not; but it is strange that he 
should Bing that very ballad which I com¬ 
posed and sung to my father years ago. 
Canst thou not question him?” 

“ Ay, that 1 willl and he shall diaclose his 
true errand. Doubtless he came hither as a 
spy. Unless he make known his intent, he 
shall never return whencB he camel ” 

The stern visage wore a dark scowl and 
the eyes flashed with sudden fierceness. 
The lady rose quickly, and falling before her 
lord, cried with an agony of voice:-— 

“ O Eudolfl slay not this stripling because 
he hath ihus sungl I beseech thee, take 
not his life I Thou knowest that thine 
hands are deeply stained already with the 
blood of the innocentl For my sake, oh, 
spare his young life I Thou knowest not 
who he may bel I fancied he bore some 
resemblance to thee, Endolf! ” She raised 
her beseeching eyes to his relenting counte¬ 
nance. 

“For thy sweet sake I will save his life, 
hut I will coniine him in one of the secret 
rooms in the eastern tower, until he disclose 
all I wish to know.” And gently raising 
the slender form and placing it in the 
cushioned seat, he strode quickly from the 
chamber to the hail where he had bidden 
the youth await his coming. He found him 
not, though he searched the castle through, 
and the servants scarce seemed to know 
aught of his disappearance, so quickly and 
noiselessly had he vanished from the 
chateau. 

The baron returned to his lady’s bower, 
and informed her of the minstrel’s flight, 
and of his fruitless search for him. 

“ He hath been sent on some secret 
errand, surely; does not his conduct prove 
this? He may still be lurking in the 
vicinity of the castle. Knowest thou ’tis 
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by the servanla that a spirit haunts the glen 
yonder 7 ” 

“ Yes; Acline telis me she herself has 
seen a form in armor rise on the rooky 
height and suddenly vanish.” 

“A spirit, forsooth I A bandit, probably, 
practising on the credulity of these ignorant, 
superstitious servants, that he may the more 
easily Carry out his plausl I’ll wager my 
head this boyish minstrel can tell who the 
spirit of the valley is 1 ” 

“Alas, Eudolfl my mind is troubled with 
thoughts of my old home and my beloved 
sire whom I left so cruellyl Oh, may 
heaven grant that 1 may yet see his face 
and know that he forgives mel ” And her 
tears fell abundantly. 

“ Quiet, thee, sweetest Elsal tears ill suit 
such eyes as thine. Thou knowest ’twas 
thy duty to leave even thy sire and follow 
the one who loved thee above all others. 
He was an aged man then, doubtless he is 
now dead. Trouble not thyself and me 
with such dismal fancies and thoughts. 
Thou Shalt have many masses sung for his 
soul if thou choosest.” 

“iRudolf, something within whispers that 
I shall yet see my father’s dear face again, 
and it may be full soon.” 

“ Fare thee well for a few moments, 
sweetest onel ” said the baron, bending 
his haughty head to kiss her smooth brow. 
“ I and my good steed will traverse the 
grounds to see if aught can be acertained of 
the lurking-place of the young spy who 
called himself a minstrel.” 

9he heard his stately stride down the 
oaken stairs, she heard the clatter of the 
horse’s hoofs as he rode away, and bowing 
her head she wept again, for in her inmost 
soul she believed the youthful bard to have 
come from her father, to whom alone beside 
herself the ballad which he sung was 
known. 

“ And if he find this youth,” she groaned, 

“ In his wrath he may take his life, and the 
seeming clue to my sire may be lost forever.” 

The baron’s irate mood, was somewhat 
cooled by the fresh evening breeze, which, 
odorous with the breath of the mountain 
flowers, blew down the heights. As he rode 
carelessly through the valley, musing on the 
events ot the evening, he chanced to raise 
his eyes to the rocks above him, when lol a 
lowering mail-clad form rose, seemingly out 
of the very crag, and stood majestically with 
outstretched hand in which a sword gleamed 


in the dim light of the evening. The baron 
trembled with fear, but remembering his 
former brave deeds, he rallied and cried;— 

“ Now then, if thou art mortal man, and a 
brave knight, thou wilt clash swords with 
me, if thou art but a kuight’s ghostly sem¬ 
blance, thou wilt vanish into the airl ” 

So saying, he leapt from his saddle, and, 
sword in hand, sprang up the height to meet 
his antagonist. But glancing up, a terror 
Seized him as he beheld no armed warrior 
there I His blade dropped from his trem¬ 
bling hand, and he hastened to mount his 
steed, which seemed to be restive and 
frightened, and plunged and reared vio¬ 
lently. 

The servants whispered to each other that 
their master must have encountered the 
phantom warrior, as the SeigneurMonjardin, 
on his flying steed, entered the gate, and 
springing to the ground, his visage visibly 
changed, and his manner betraying the 
greatest emotion, rushed into the chateau 
without a word. 

He spoke not of this to the baroness, who 
from her window had noticed his speedy 
return and excited mein, half guessing the 
cause. 

The weary days went by, and the Lady of 
Monjardin was stii! gloomy and listless, and 
all her husband’s tenderness failed to 
remove the mystery-cloud that darkened her 
life. 

One morning Adine came to her, and 
bidding her look from her casement, ex¬ 
claimed:— 

“ Is not that our minstrel coming this 
way again? His dress seemeth the same, 
and see, he carries a harp.” 

The Lady Elsa leaned forth, and saw it 
was indeed the stranger youth advancing 
rapidly towards the chateau. 

“ Run down, Adine, and see if thy master 
be near, and listen to what they may say. 
Ahl he has met him at the gate, and they 
are entering together.” 

The baron’s brow was tierce and lowering, 
as in angry tones he addressed the youth. 

“ So thou didst not care to obey my com¬ 
mands when I bade thee wait my coming in 
the passage, some days ago? Come with 
me now, I wish a private interview with 
theel” 

So saying he led him into the castle, and 
bidding him follow, he entered a remote part 
of the building, and seating himself and the 
stranger, demanded fiercely, “ IVhat is thing 
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errand to this castle ? And who taught thee 
the ballad thou sangest to my wife when 
thou wast here 7 ” 

“ An aged man at whose dwelling I abide, 
taught me the song, and bade me sing it in 
every house and castle which 1 should enter 
as I journeyed through the land; so as be 
directed 1 sang It here. This is all I can tell 
thee, my lord,” said the bard, humbly, yet 
firmly. 

“Thou hast more to telll ” shouted the 
baron. “ Disclose thy true errand, or I will 
employ means to extort it from theel ” 

The youth’s eyes flashed, and ho rose, 
saying proudly:— 

“ Think not to gain other information 
from me than what I have given, for thou 
wilt not! ” 

“ Ha! hunger and solitude may tame thy 
proud daring spiriti I will leave thee here 
well secured until the morrow, when thou 
mayst be more ready to account for thy 
strange proceedings.” And closing and 
fastening the ponderous door, the baron 
strode fiercely away, muttering as he de- 
cended the stairs, “Where have I seen that 
face, those fearless eyes? How they 
searched my very soul. Elsa shall know 
naught of our converse, she would mourn 
and grieve her sweet eyes dim.” 

^ The lady met him at the entrance of her 
chamber, and with tearful eyes sought to 
know what he had done with the young 
minnesinger, for Adine had brought her 
rnistress the intelligence that she had seen 
him follow the baron, who appeared very 
angry, into a distant and unused part of the 
chateau. 

“Thou hast not taken his life, Eudolf ?” 
Her tones were full of agony. 

“Nay, nayl did I not promise thee his 
life 7 I have placed him in safe keeping; 
that is, in the custody of strong walls and 
massive doors, until he divulge his secret 
errand, of which he will tell me nothing, 
though I threatened him. Strange that his 
coiiDt6D&DC6 strikes me sol I have never 
seen the youth before. I remember faintly 
an infant brother, long since dead, with eyes 
such as his. Ahl memory stabs my seared 
heart betimes with the dagger blade of 
remorse; for my dying mother bequeathed 
that same young brother to me as a sacred 
trust, and in my bold recklessness, I left my 
home to join a band of marauders, leaving 
the helpless child to the mercy of strangers” 
Tears ago I heard of his death, but this 


stranger, with his open countenance and 
large calm eyes, brings him up again before 
me, and my heart softens towards him, in 
spite of my indignation at his obstinacy.” 

“ I feel certain, my lord,” answered the 
lady, “ that it is for no evil purpose he came 
hither. Yet it seemeth strange why he 
should come again, when he must have 
noticed thy displeasure at his first coming.” 

“ Ah, well! to-morrow morn I will give 
him another opportunity of declaring his 
errand; it may be he will be somewhat tamed 
by that time,” answered the seigneur, 
turning away. 

Next morning, as soon as the sunbeams 
glimmered on the fair heights of the Arden¬ 
nes, and streamed into the grim halls of the 
chateau, the baron hastened to the secret 
apartment where he had confined the young 
minstrel. 

He found him awake, leaning quietly on 
his harp. His face was pale, yet he raised 
bis eyes with a fearless gaze as the seigneur 
entered with haughty pride and lowering 
brow. 

“Well, sirrahl Hath thy imprisonment 
subdued thee aright 7 Perhaps now Uiou 
wilt reveal thy reasons for these visits to my 
castle. Thy true reasons, for well know I 
that thou art other than a traveling minne¬ 
singer 1 Wherefore dost thou flash thy proud 
eyes so haughtily 7 knowest thou not that I 
have power to kill thee if thou refusest my 
demand?” For the youth’s bold manner 
and dignified bearing, as he looked search- 
ingly at (he baron, caused him to tremble 
inwardly, he knew not why. 

“Though thou shouldst take my life, 
proud baron, I will never (ell thee more than 
I have already toldl ” 

“ Thou wilt not! then bear thy doom! 
Within these walls shalt thou stay, and no 
food nor drink shall henceforth pass thy 
lipsl ” And, cowering before those fearless 
eyes, he rushed from the apartments, the 
ponderous door closing fast on the fsted 
minstrel. 

The baron hastened to inform his wife 
that he had imprisoned the stranger in a 
distant tower, but of the cruel fate to which 
he had left him he told her nothing. 

“ I am going away on the chase, to be 
absent many days, Elsa. My mind craves 
excitement; I cannot abide here at present. 
Be cheerful and joyous in my absence, dear¬ 
est. Thou shouldst take more exercise 
among the hills and vales around. It has 
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been long since thy gentle palfrey hath 
borne thy weight, yet once thou didst love 
to ride thusbytheside of thine ownEudoIfi” 

“ I will greet thee with smiles when thon 
comest again, for long have I wearied thee 
with my grief.” She spoke lightly, but her 
heart was heavy, and she could illy forbear 
softly sighing to herself. 

She waved her white hand from the case¬ 
ment as the proud seigneur, on his snorting 
steed, attended by his servant and fierce 
hounds; rode gayiy away from the castle; 
then she sank weariy back among her cush¬ 
ions, and the warm tears trickled through 
the slender fingers, as she covered her 
weeping eyes with her hands, and moaned 
aloud, “ Alone, alonel the hapless minstrel 
is not more surely confined by his prison 
walla than am I, shut in by my woes so that 
I cannot escape.” 

Calling her maid, she bade her see that 
her palfrey was in readiness, as she wished 
to enjoy the freshness of the morning air 
among the valleys around. 

Adino hurried joyfully, to obey her mis¬ 
tress’ orders; suddenly her smile vanished, 
and she spoke with hesitancy:— 

“ Dost thon not, my lady, fear to encoun¬ 
ter to-night the phantom of the valley t ” 

>< Away with thy foolish fears, Adinel 
this spirit must be but the creation of ex¬ 
cited imagination; and were it otherwise, 
I fear naught in the broad light of the 
morning, from which spectres ever flee, 
choosing rather the veil of darkness, behind 
which to appear and terrify credulous 
mortals.” 

The steed was soon pawing the turf at the 
gate, awaiting impatiently the coming of the 
gentle lady, while Adine’s deft fingers 
adjusted the rich attire of her mistress, and 
arranged the jewelled bands which bouud 
her lustrous hair. 

“ Adino," she whispered, as if the very 
walls might hear, “ const thou not by some 
means or other discover the apartment 
where thy lord hath imprisoned the young 
minstrel ? It seemeth to me that he can tell 
me somewhat of my father; and if thy 
woman’s wit could devise some means of 
ascertaining his prison, and I could gain an 
interview with him, I would amply repay 
thee. I dare not attempt the search myself, 
lest my lord should gain the knowledge of 
my doings from the servants, who seem to 
spy out my every movement. What tfainkest 
thou, Adine ? ” 


“ I will do all in my power to aid thee in 
gaining thy end, ray dear lady,” answered 
the maid, as her mistress rode off, ber 
cheeks, kissed by the sweet breeze, already 
glowing brightly, and a new brilliancy in 
her eyes. 

Par away, almost out of sight of the cha¬ 
teau, she had ridden ere she noticed the 
lowering clouds above and the vanished 
brightness of the sun. Turning towards 
home, she urged her steed onwatd, while 
the black sky grew stilt blacker, and tbe 
muttering thunder made her frame tremble 
with fear. She had just reached the middle 
of the haunted valley, when the tempest 
burst forth in all its fury; the blinding light¬ 
ning glittered like flashes of living flame 
around her shivering form, and the crashing 
thunder rolled in terrific peals among tbe 
hills. In terror the baroness slipped from 
her plunging horse aud sank to tbe earth, 
while the drenching rain beat upon her 
unsheltered head. 

Suddenly a voice set every pulse of her 
being into quickest motion, and a mailed 
form stood beside her. Nerved as by some 
supernatural agency, she rose and confronted 
the supposed spectre. His visor was up, 
and, as a swift flash darted across his face, 
she cried, “ Geoffrey, Geoffrey von Ollem- 
steinl ” and fell again insensible to the 
ground. 

When she came hack to consciousness, 
she found herself in a rocky apartment, 
sra.i!! and dark, and at the entrance stood 
the same mail-clad knight, watching her 
with sterness in his piercing eyes. The 
storm still raged violently without, but a fear 
greater than that produced by the tempest 
almost paralyzed the baroness. Summoning 
all her strength, she shrieked :— 

“ Art thou mortal man, and what doest 
thou here ? ” 

“ I come to find how constant thou hast 
been! how true to thy repeated assertions of 
faithfulness I I come again to find her whose 
lips once declared she could cherish no other 
image than mine in her heart, the wife of a 
blood-stained robberl Heaven only knows 
what prompted me to shield thee from the 
tempest—why I did not. leave thee to de¬ 
struction! Ahl I am harshi I am cruel! 
but how could mortal nature endure what I 
have suffered and be gentle?” Pot she 
had crept to his feet, and with clasped hands 
was gazing with beseeching eyes into his 
clouded face. 
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“ I thought thee dead, Geoffrey, indeed I 
thought thee dead I I did but what thou 
badeet me, for I really thought that I loved 
the Baron Monjardiii as I did thee; but, 
alaal though I am his lawful wedded wife, 1 
know that in my inmost heart I still cherish 
affection for thee. Merciful heaven! my 
punishment is greater than I can bear. 
Geoffrey von Ollenstein! I implore thee, by 
the affection of bygone days, by the affection 
I would fain believe thou dost slid cherish 
for me, even though thou hast haunted this 
vicinity to bring disquiet to my mind, I 
beseech thee to leave this region for sbouid 
the Baron of Monjardin know aught of thee 
and thine hidden retreat, he would not 
hesitate to imbrue his hands in thy life¬ 
blood 1 ’• 

“ Since thou dost wish it, I will do as thou 
dust bid me. Coming back to thy old home, 
after enduring many, many perils, and find¬ 
ing thee gone, gone to be the bride of a 
robber baron, though I could scarce in my 
inmost soul upbraid thee, if thou didst love 
him whose fortunes thou didst follow, yet a 
wild desire possessed my mind to see thee, 
to be near thee; and in my maddest moments 
I even gloried in the thought that I could 
terrify thee, shouldst thou see my form and 
think it the spirit of thy dead knight haunt¬ 
ing thy dwelling. Though for long years I 
have been tossed roughly about, often im¬ 
prisoned, often brought low by illness, yet 
is my affection strong for thee, yet do I pity 
thee, for thou appearest distraught with 
anguish. Is he, thy husband, severe to 
thee ? for did I know that he treated thee ill, 
1 would strike him to the earth at a blowl” 

“ Thou couldst not have been kinder thy¬ 
self than is he, the Baron Rudolf, to me his' 
wife, yet is he fierce and stern to others; 
and often doth the flashing of his fiery eye 
make me tremble with fear. How could I 
revere and esteem him as I did—as I do theel 
Ah, me I am I uttering treasonable words 
against him who is my lawful protector? 
The saints forgive me, the holy mother help 
me I Oh, leave this land I leave me to my 
misery and woel ” 

“ I will go; but first let me assist thee to 
mount thy palfrey again. The storm has 
ended as suddenly as it began. See,” said 
he, as he helped the pale trembling lady into 
the open air toward the branching tree 
where he had secured the frightened steed, 
“ the sunbeams are glorifying the verdure 
on the valley again, the brightness has suc¬ 


ceeded the gloom. How unlike my life from 
henceforth 1 no light to illume the gathering 
increasing obscurity—all blackness forever¬ 
more. And thy life, it seemeth to me, will 
not be much brighter. Let me but clasp thy 
hand once more in friendship. Lady Elsa,” 
said the knight, gazing earnestly into her 
drooping eyes, “and shouldst thou ever 
need a friend, may I be directed to thee, for 
no other will I love as I do thee. Rare thee 
well! ” 

The lady with tears gave him her hand 
and bade him adieu; then suddenly her 
eager eyes met his, and her lips parted With 
the anxions question, “ My father I dost 
thou know aught of him ? ” 

“ I saw him a twelvemonth ago in his 
homo at Treves. He was old and feeble 
then, still mourning thy loss, gentle lady. 
Thy nurse Fausta died long ago. Thy sire 
informed me of his long and fruitless search 
for thee. He loves thee still, though he 
feels thy neglect and ingratitude.” 

“ Oh, that I might once more behold his 
face, and hear his voice in forgiving tones 
call me his own Elsa againl Adieu, adieui 
we may never meet againl ” 

The gray palfrey with its lovely burden 
sprang lightly away over the wet turf and 
under the green branches, which showered 
down their fresh drops upon the lady’s 
sunny hair as it waved over the mantle of 
dark blue velvet which covered her form. 
She gazed not again at the knight’s tall 
form after her farewell words were said; 
listlessly she held the rein, and with fixed 
eyes, as one in a trance, she rode on, heed¬ 
ing not the beauties of the landscape, so 
radiant, and varied, and glorified. 

Von Ollenstein stood like one utterly for¬ 
lorn, watching the beautiful vision till it 
vanished from his sight among the trees 
and hilis; his face, bearing already the traces 
of much suffering, was drawn and intensely 
sad, and his large eyes were yearning aud 
sorrowful. 

“ My dreams are over; my vision of happi¬ 
ness, cheering me on like a fairy-laud illu¬ 
sion, has been blotted out. Henceforth my 
life will be bitter and wearisome. I will go 
to distant lands, where stirring scenes may 
aid me in forgetting my heart-wound,” 

As the lady drew near the chateau she 
espied one of the servants on horseback 
advancing with a somewhat crestfallen mein, 
and, as he neared her, he stammered with a 
low obeisance;— 
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“ Forgive me, forgive me, noble lady, for 
our neglect of thee I but in good sooth, all 
the household held that the terrible tempest 
was caused by the angry spirits of the valley, 
for thy daring in invading their abode, and 
not one of their lives would venture to res¬ 
cue thee, till at this late hour, I, ashamed of 
my cowardice, and moved by the thought of 
my beloved mistress in the midst of peril, 
came forth to see if thou wert alive. What 
saved thee from the thunderbolt, my lady ? 
Thou art white as the snow, and trembling 
as the aspen leafi ” 

“ 1 escaped the violence of the storm, 
sheltered by a hollow rock in the valley. 
Shame on thee for thy cowardly superstition 1 
Let me hear no more such childish absurd¬ 
ities!” And, with forced calmness and 
hauteur, she glanced half scornfully at the 
abashed retainer, and alighting from her 
horse, passed slowly into the chateau, and 
up into her bower-chamber, where sat 
Adine, whose distressed countenance grew 
radiant with joy as she saw the face of her 
dear lady in her apartment again. 

“ Heaveu be praised! ” she cried joyfully. 
“ X was certain that the thunderbolt had 
struck thee, or that the ghostly knight had 
borne thee away to the land of shades! 
Didst thou see naught oft the spectre, my 
lady ? ” 

“Nay, foolish Adine! I saw no spectre, 
nor do I believe in such superstitions. Suf¬ 
fice it for me to say, I safely escaped the 
dangers of the storm, and am here at the 
castle again, ready to hear of thy success in 
ascertaining the prison room of the unfortu¬ 
nate stranger.” 

“Ah, my lady! I have no success to 
report to thee,” answered the maid. “ I 
listened at the walls in the arched passage 
yonder, if perchance I might hear him groan, 
but no sound broke the stillness, and just 
then a fearful flash of lightning almost 
blinded me, and I hastened below, for surely 
heaven was not pleased at my searching for 
the secret prison.” 

“What aileth thee miserable menials?” 
spoke the lady, half angrily. “ Leave me 
a while, Adine, I am weary, and would rest 
an hour in the solitude of this chamber.” 

As Adine withdrew, the baroness flung 
herself into her chair, almost moaning:— 

“ Oh, that I could die! that I could die! 
What is my life from henceforth! Never to 
see my once loved knight again! Once 
loved ? loved still with all the depths of my 


nature! What am I saying? I the Baron 
ess Monjardin, speaking thus of another 
than my husband! Heaven forgive me! I 
will bear all this bravely—I could even be 
cheerful, did I know my sire yet lives, and 
will forgive his erring child! ” 

On the third day after the baron’s depart¬ 
ure, he returned quite unexpectedly to the 
chateau. The lightning had splintered a 
huge tree in his route resuking in the kill¬ 
ing of the baron’s horse, and the disabling 
of one of his train of servants, causing a 
speedy return of all to the castle. The Lady 
Elsa met her lord with cheerful air and tone; 
she strove hard to eontrol the strange emo¬ 
tions of her soul betimes, though she longed 
to ask him his intentions with regard to the 
young minnesinger and his imprisonment. 

They sat together in the afternoon, talking 
of the storm and the mishap which had hin¬ 
dered the chase, when the baroness timidly 
questioned:— 

“ What of the young bard whom thou 
didst imprison three days ago ? Hast thou 
visited him of late ? and will he reveal 
wherefore he has come ? ” 

“ Ask not of the stranger, Elsa,” answered 
the baron, sternly. “ Such matters belong 
not to thee. I have him safely in my keep¬ 
ing, and am resolved to punish his arrogant 
stubborness.” 

“ Might not I have an interview with him 
my Lord Budolf ? Perchance he might, at 
my entreaties, disclose bis secret. I fancied 
he might have come from my father’s house, 
and could tell me somewhat of him.” 

“None shall enter the door of his prison 
but myself; and even I may not go thither 
soon,” responded the baron, significantly. 

“ Thou art harsh, Budolf! thou art not 
always thus to me, and it seemeth strange.” 

“ Speak not of things of which thou 
knowest naught, my sweet Elsa, and I will 
ever be thy true husband. liuowest thou 
that I met the so-called phantom knight on 
my homeward journey yesternight? ” 

She turned deathly pale, and grasping the 
cloak of the seigneur, cried, wildly:— 

“ Didst thou harm him ? ” Then suddenly 
remembring of whom she was speaking, she 
flushed brightly, and meeting the surprised 
glance of her husband, she hastened to say, 
“ Wert thou not afraid to meet the goblin 
knight? But I know of thy daring bravery. 
Thou art no coward.” 

“ Ay, and he was no goblin 1 I challenged 
him to mortal combat, if indeed he were a 
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valiant man, and he accepted the chal¬ 
lenge.” 

Whiter grew the lady’s cheeks and delicate 
lips as she listened. 

“ How went the fight 7 ” she uttered in a 
terrified whisper. 

“ Against the spectre. Hefought bravely, 
though. Once I thought he would have run 
his cold steel through my body; but I 
brought him to the earth with a severe cut 
on his right arm. When I had gotten him 
fairly in my power, I demanded his name, 
which he refused to give, saying he was 
going to leave the country, and it mattered 
little to me. I was enraged at his insolence, 
even when he was so low in my power, but 
I forbore putting an end to his life, for it 
were pity to take the life of so brave and 
strong a man, though he were at my feet; so 
I bade him rise and begone from my sight, 
first seeking to know whether he knew aught 
of a young minstrel who had lately come to 
my castle. He declared on his knightly 
honor that he had never seen him, and that 
he himself lurked not in the valley as a spy, 
but for private reasons of his own, which 
nothing should induce him to divulge. So 
courteous and noble he appeared, as, wounded 
and sore, he turned to depart, that it seemed 
not in my power to harm him, though there 
would have been fearful odds against him 
had I acted on my evil impulses. So I 
allowed him to depart unmolested after I 
had proved myself superior to him in the use 
of the sword.” 

“ That was well Budolf. Doubtless he 
was some true knight errant, come hither on 
some errand of chivalry or peril. Thou 
wert unwise, so it seemeth, to challenge 
such a one thus suddenly.” 

“Hast thou ever seen him, Elsa?” sud¬ 
denly asked the seigneur. 

“ Ay; Adine and myself were startled one 
evening by the appearance of a warrior-like 
form on yonder height. We deemed it then 
a spirit. Had we known it to have been 
genuine flesh and blood, we should not have 
been so terrified.” 

“ Thou hadst no old lovers in thy youth 
who would thus haunt thine abode now, 
hadst thou 7 ” His eyes were fixed inquir¬ 
ingly upon her blanching face. 

“Dost thou suppose, Budolf, that a for¬ 
mer lover of mine would dare come hither 
within thy reach? Has not the terror of 
thy name spread far and wide 7 ” 

“ True, fair Elsa; yet sometimes every¬ 


thing is braved for love. Let us dismiss 
this subject from our converse. Thou 
seemcst weary; methinks thou needst re¬ 
freshment. Best in thy bower a while, and 
Adine shall bring thee food and wine.” 

Various emotions filled the lady’s soul as 
she obeyed her lord, and went to her cham¬ 
ber. She had said naught to him of her 
adventure in the valley and her encounter 
with the knight, and indeed the menials 
feared the baron’s ire too much to say aught 
of the events of that day to their master. 
Ashamed of their cowardice, they well knew 
the storm of wrath that would burst upon 
their heads if it were known that they had 
left the lady to the dangers of the tempest 
without going to her aid. 

The baron sat moody and silent in the 
great hall, his food untested before him, 
seemingly in an unpleasant reverie. A ser¬ 
vant approached him in a cringing attitude, 
but he seemed not to heed him. 

“ My lord,” began the menial, humbly. 
“Wretchl” thundered the baron, with a 
scowl. “ How didst thou dare interrupt me 
thusl ” And seizing a drinking goblet from 
the table, he flung it at the unoffending ser¬ 
vant’s head. 

“ But, my lord, I must speak to the,” pur¬ 
sued the man, earnestly. “ There waiteth 
n aged man without, who appeareth weary 
and sore, and he desireth to see the in pri¬ 
vate as soon as thou canst attend to him.” 

• “ Begonel Bid the creature wait until I 
have finished my repast, and see thou dost, 
not interrupt me more, vile knavel ” shouted 
the irate seigneur. 

The servant conveyed the message to the 
waiting intruder, who .sank on the castle 
steps as if excessively fatigued. 

“Dost thou,” he asked of the servant, 
“ know anything of a young minstrel, who 
hath been wandering over the country of 
late 7 Como he to this chateau 7 ” 

At this question the servant glanced at 
each other significantly, while the one ad¬ 
dressed made answer:— 

“ 1 cannot indeed say, old man, that I 
know nothing of the youth, for three days 
ago he came hither, but further I can tell 
thee naught, for my master hath removed 
him to some secret part of the castle for rea¬ 
sons unknown to me, and he hath not been 
seen since by any of the occupants of the 
chateau.” 

The old man looked eagerly at the menial 
as he answered; his face saddened a.t first, 
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then a gleam of quiet satisfaction brightened 
it, and he folded his hands upon his staff, 
and patiently awaited the coming of the 
baron. 

The stranger was of venerable mien, with 
long silver beard and keen gray eyes. His 
garments were dusty and worn, and he ap¬ 
peared very weary, and drank eagerly of the 
cool clear water which they brought at his 
request. He rose quickly as he heard foot¬ 
steps approaching, and the baron’s stately 
figure stood before him. 

“Who art thou, old man, and what dost 
thou wish with me ? ’’ 

“ I am a weary wanderer, and I desire to 
see thee, noble seigneur, in private. Canst 
thou grant me an interview?” 

Bidding the aged stranger follow, the 
baron led the way to a small apartment, 
away from the curious servants, who were 
full of conjectures and surmises as to the 
old man’s visit to the chateau. 

The reverend mien of his guest, and the 
evident fatigue which he exhibited, caused 
the baron to treat him with respect and 
kindness; he requested him to be seated, 
and ordered refreshment brought to him ere 
he should make known the errand which 
had brought him thither. He partook 
slightly, ever and anon watching the stern 
face of the baron, who appeared last in 
thought. At length the old man spoke:— 

“ I am desirous of knowing, my lord, if 
thou canst tell me aught of a young min¬ 
strel who came hither three days ago? 
Didst thou see him ? ’’ 

“Hal the stubborn knavel Truly I did 
see him, and enough of him, too, to confirm 
my suspicions of his being a secret spy, sent 
to my chateau on some evil errand. What 
knowest thou of him ? and art thou his ac¬ 
complice in evil ? Keveal the cause of thy 
coming, thou hoary villain, or thou shalt 
share his fatel’’ And the angry lord rose 
wrathfully, and advanced towards his trem¬ 
bling visitor, who, wringing his withered 
hands, cried, sorrowfully:— 

“Thou hast not slain him! He is an in¬ 
nocent youth, and no evil errand brought 
him to thy dwelling. Dost thou not know 
me? ’’ he asked, eagerly, as he stood boldly 
before the startled baton. 

“Know thee? Thou seemest familiar, 
yet I remember thee not. Who art thou ? 
Speak, in the name of heaven! ” 

“ I am thy wife’s father, proud Monjardinl 
Thou didst steal away my fair daughter 


from her sorrowing sire. Long did I seek 
my lost child, for I forgave her, and thee, 
too, though thou wert a robber chief; and I 
longed to give her'the kiss of forgiveness, 
for well I knew she would long to see my 
face again. All my efforts to discover her 
abode were fruitless, and I abandoned the 
search, till their came one day to my dwell¬ 
ing a young stranger, who sought my pro- 
testion and help, as he alone, bereft of all 
his kin. I took him in and cared for him, 
while he repaid my kindness by treating me 
as a son, with true filial affection. At last 
I determined upon a plan which I felt certain 
would be successful in finding my child. In 
her youthful days she had composed some 
simple ballads, which she often sang to me. 
One of these I taught to my young charge, 
and when he became the master of air and 
song I bade him go over the land, from 
town to town, from hamlet to hamlet, to 
every castle and cottage in his journey, and 
sing the plaintive lay, for I knew my daugh¬ 
ter would remember the strain, and her poor 
sire. He obeyed my directions, and coming 
hither many days ago, discovered my child 
to be the wife of the Baron Monjardinl He 
returned to me, and reported the effect of 
his music upon my Elsa, who, he said, was 
completely overcome by it. I bade him re¬ 
turn, and in three days I would follow him 
and explain all that was needful. I charged 
him to keep silence with regard to my com¬ 
ing. Thou hast not slain him ? I thought, 
perchance, thou mightst have known him.” 

The baron had stood, with changing coun¬ 
tenance, listening intently; now a fright¬ 
ened look mingled with curiosity sat on his 
countenance, as he asked:— 

“ Who is this youth ? ” 

“ Ah, thou didst not know him then! He 
is thy brother”- 

The conscience-smitten lord stayed no 
louger. With terror-stricken face he pushed 
the old man aside, and saying naught, rushed 
up the staircase, on, on to the distant prison- 
room of the chateau, where he had left the 
young minnesinger. Opening the door, he 
sped wildly in; the insensible form of his 
brother lay on the floor! 

“ O my brother! my dear lost brother! ” 
he groaned; “ hast thou indeed died by the 
cruelty of him who should have protected 
and cared for thee? He speaks notl He 
moves notl ” Catching up the body, he 
turned to bear it to the outer air, when. 
Oh! appalling discovery! ho sees the huge 
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oaken door closed fasti There is no open¬ 
ing from within, and in his dreadful haste 
he has forgotten his customary caution in 
shutting the ponderous portal; the fatal 
spring has imprisoned him with his innocent 
victim! His doom is sealed; none know 
where that death-chamber is, for the passage 
leading thereto is entered by a concealed 
door in the wall, known only to the lord of 
the castle. 

The Lady Elsa sat with her maid, still 
pensively musing, when Adine spoke:— 

“ There seemeth a strange commotion be¬ 
low. Shall I go to see the cause, my lady ? ” 

“ Ay, perchance thou mayst learn some¬ 
thing of the young prisoner! Go down 
quickly.” 

The maid soon returned, bearing the news 
that she had seen an aged man, much dis¬ 
tressed, coming out of the great hall, appar¬ 
ently searching for some one. The servants 
knew not who he was or whence he came, 
but they had seen their master rush hastily 
from the apartment where they had held 
secret parley, and he had not yet returned 
below. 

Trembling with a strange emotion, the 
lady through her rich mantle over her shoul¬ 
ders and hastened logo below. Her shining 
hair fell over her neck, so white and fair, her 
eyes were radiant, as if some sweet hope had 
illumined them. Swiftly her tiny feet flew 
down through the long dim corridors out 
into the hall, where stood the silver-bearded 
stranger like one in a dream among the 
open-mouthed menials who stared at him as 
if he were some spirit from the land of 
shades. 

With a joyous bound she sprang to his side, 
crying, while her eyes wept in the fulness of 
her joys, “My father! my beloved father! 

I see thy face again ere I diel ” 

The servants silently withdrew, leaving 
the reunited parent and child together. 

“ ’Twas I who sent the minstrel to sing 
thee that song, my Elsa. ’Twas thy hus¬ 
band’s only brother, and he knew him not. 

I have told him, and he hastened away as if 
mad. Where has he gone? Surely he took 
not his own brother’s life! Bid thy servants 
find him; they beheld him as he rushed 
out.” 

Summoning a page, she bad him call his 
master, who was somewhere about the cha¬ 
teau. They waited long, but the youth could 
not find the seigneur, though he and the 
other menials searched the castle. 


“ Alas,” moaned the old man, “ he hath 
killed the youth, and in a fit of remorse he 
hath hastened away to take his own life! 
Search the vicinity round for him or his 
body! ” 

“ He assured me, dear father, that for my 
sake he would spare the minstrel’s life, 
though he had placed him in close confine¬ 
ment in the castle. 1 know not where that 
prison-room may bo, and indeed I think it is 
not known to any save Rudolf; doubtless he 
went to fetch him, and they are enjoying a 
long converse ere they join us. And dost 
.thou truly forgive thine erring Elea, my dear 
sire ? ” 

“ Yea, I forgive thee fully, my child, and 
I forgave thee long ago, before I searched 
for thee so ceaselessly. But where is thy 
husband? Some evil hath surely befallen 
him.” 

Long, long looked the household of the 
old chateau for its missing lord. The moun¬ 
tains, the vales, the river, the forest—all 
were in turn searched, but naught could they 
reveal of the baron’s fate. Remembering 
the disappearance of the minstrel, and the 
hasty flight of their lord up the winding 
stairs, the terrified servants declared their 
belief that they had been carried off by 
the evil one for his deeds of blood and pillage. 

The Lady Elsa, overjoyed at finding her 
father again, was yet smitten with grief that 
naught could be gained respecting the fate 
of her husband or the minstrel, his own 
brother. Oountless masses were said for 
the repose of the souls of the lost ones, and 
quietly in the old chateau she lived, forget¬ 
ting her sadness in the society of her beloved 
parent, so happily retored to her. 

Two years passed away, and the Lady 
Elsa sat as of yore at her window, silent and 
thoughtful. Not far distant she could see 
the grave of her sire, for he had passed away 
peacefully, his eyes closed by his daughter, 
who labored faithfully to cheer his last hours. 
Her thoughts reverted to the terrible mystery 
shrouding the fate of the baron and his 
brother. Then a vision of the knight Von 
Ollenstein came up before her, tender, kind 
and true as ever. Then came the recollec¬ 
tion of his request that if ever needing aid 
she would, if possible, send to him and trust 
that he would come. While thus thinking, 
Adine entered hastily, and somewhat anx¬ 
iously exclaimed:— 

“ I fear there will be n great tempest, my 
lady. Seest thou the blackening sky above? 
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And the wind howls fearfully around the 
castle. Dost thou know that most of the 
servants are loth to stay longer at the 
chateau ?” 

“Indeed! some new superstition, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“Old Ursula declared this morning that 
she had seen the baron|8 ghost stalking about 
the castle last evening, and the others aver 
that they have often heard frightful groans 
and noises proceeding from the eastern wing 
after nightfall^ Depend upon it, my lady, 
there is some fearful mystery connected 
with this old castle.” 

The lady seemed troubled and fearful, yet' 
dreading to be left by the credulous menials, 
she feigned scorn of their fears and surmises, 
though she herself shuddered, and her feet 
flew faster when she passed the dark passage 
leading to the rooms of the eastern wing. 

Bidding the servants be quiet and cheer¬ 
ful, she bade them remain together in the 
great hall till the tempest should be over, 
while she and Adine passed the time in her 
chamber. 

Wildly the storm came on. The Serce 
winds shrieked like a lost spirit around the 
chateau; the sky was blackened by thickest 
clouds; terrific peals of thunder reverberated 
among the bills, and sharply t{ie winged 
lightning darted into the great room, reveal¬ 
ing the terror-smitten faces of the crouching 
servants and retainers gathered therein, and 
into the tapestried lower room, where, on 
bended knees, the trembling lady and the 
affrighted maid told their beads, and called 
on the saints for protection in the perilous 
hour. Suddenly a quick crash, an appalling 
sound as of heavy timbers and naassive 
stones falling in a confused heap to the 
earth I With a cry of affright the servants 
spring to their feet, cVying:— 

“ The chateau is struck by the thunder- 
boltl Heaven preserve ns! ” And Adine’s 
white lips part with the swift exclamation, 
“ It is the eastern wingl ” 

Breathlessly they waited, as if in expecta¬ 
tion of sudden death, but the height of the 
storm had passed, and, alt unhurt, they 
awaited the coming of the dawn. 

It was indeed the eastern wing of the 
chateau which had been struck by the thun¬ 
der-bolt, and Adine’s face was white with 
fear as she rushed into her mistress’ room, 
saying, in tones of terror, “They have 
found them—my lord and the minstrel! ” 

The Lady Elsa fell to the floor in a swoon, 


and when she recovered consciousness, 
Adine was by her couch, chafing her hands 
and bathing her brow. 

“ Tell me of what thou hast seen and 
heard of this matter, Adinel ” she com¬ 
manded, in a faltering voice. 

“ The lightning struck the eastern tower,” 
answered the maid, “ and tore it quite away. 
This morning the servants, while viewing 
the ruins, discovered the remains of two 
bodies lying together in the prison-room, 
where doubtless the minstrel had been se¬ 
cured. This parchment, closely written, 
given me by the retainer Baldwin, will ex¬ 
plain, doubtless, for it is in the baron’s 
handwriting.” 

Tremblingly the Lady Elea unrolled the 
sheepskin containing scarcely legible lines, 
written by her husband’s hand, explaining 
the dread mystery, and admitting the justice 
of heaven in thus punishing his rash cruelity 
to his brother. 

Struck with horror, the servants hastened 
to desert the old chateau, leaving the Lady 
Elsa with but three domestics beside her 
maid Adine. 

The baroness now determined to go in 
quest of her true friend Von Ollenstein, if, 
indeed,he were living. Bidding farewell to 
the half-ruined castle, wherein she had suf¬ 
fered so much sad anxiety and grief, she 
departed on her palfrey, attended by her 
three faithful followers and the true-hearted 
Adine. 

Over the hills and valleys she journeyed, 
over weary roads, and through peaceful vil¬ 
lages, quiet and beautiful, ever praying 
heaven that she might be led to her faithful 
kuight, if yet he walked the earth. 

Anxiously she questioned of those who 
she deemed might inform her, if they had 
seen aught of a noble knight by name 
Geoffrey von Ollenstein, but none could say 
they had heard of him. 

Alighting from her horse one sultry day 
at noon, that she and her maid might refresh 
themselves at a peasant’s humble dwelling, 
she asked her usual question of the gentle¬ 
faced, kindly-looking woman who hastened 
to attend to her wants. 

“ Von Ollenstein! He hath long been ill 
within this very cottage, and ’tis but to-day, 
at the earliest hour of morning, that he left 
my roof quite recovered to resume his jour¬ 
ney, I know not whither. I can tell thee no 
more, save that he is a true and noble knight, 
and may the saints preserve and prosper him I” 
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Haying thanked the good woman for her 
information, and learned the direction he 
had taken, the lady, though much wearied, 
prepared to travel again, in spite of the 
preparations which the kind hostess had 
been hastening for the entertainment of 
her noble guest. At nightfall the party 
stopped at a little inn at the roadside to seek 
a lodging. A mounted horseman was at the 
door, and as the lady glanced towards him, 
to her intense joy she saw the beloved feat¬ 
ures of the knight of her search I Sad and 
yet joyful was the reunion of these two 
loving hearts, each having suffered so 
ieenly. 

Von Ollenstein and Elsa were speedily 
united in marriage, and their former woes 
were forgotten in their loving care for each 


other. Adine, as the wife of Baldwin, 
remained with her mistress, a truly'devoted 
servant. 

Soon after her marriage, at the lady’s 
request the old chateau was pulled down and 
a church was erected from the stones. 

There, among the lovely Ardennes scenery, 
where wooded height, and quiet vale, and 
shady forest blend together to form one 
lovely landscape view, doth still stand the 
church of Dienpart, built from the ruins of 
the grand chateau which has now no exist¬ 
ence. 

As the creeping vine and the clinging ivy 
wreathe the walls of this old church, in which 
robed priests cjianted solemnly their masses 
for the souls of the departed, so does this 
weird legend cling to its towers. 
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THE MOAT HOUSE MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER I. 

INFORD STATION is lesc than four¬ 
teen miles from Euston Square; and that 
comparatively iiltle-known stretch of field 
and wood of which Pinford Hill is the centre 
is but a mile and a half from Pinford Station. 

On a certain Thursday afternoon at the 
end of May, 188-, a young girl might have 
been seen silting on a cai p-stood beneath a 
clump of beeches on the nothern brow of 
the lovely Pinford Hill, while before her on 
a portable easel rested a half-finished water- 
color sketch of the beautiful landscape that 
lay at her feet, all its tints enriched by the 
glowing sunshine. 

The girl was May Bramher, the only child 
of Horace Bramher of the Moat House in 
Pinford Wood.hard by. She had been paint¬ 
ing, as the wet.brushes which she still held 
testified; but her attention had gradually 
been withdrawn from her Bristol board and 
her moist, colors, and she leaned back, ap¬ 
parently absorbed in a very pleasant day¬ 
dream. 

Leas than a week previously her Cousin 
Mark had asked her to become his wife, and 
ever since she had not been quite mistress 
I of herself. She was only nineteen, and this 
was the first time that love had revealed 
itself as a living reality to her, and there 
' was not much room in her foolish little heart 
for thoughts of anything else. She had no 
claim to be pitied however, for Mark .Bram- 
ber, her lover, was in every respect an eligi¬ 
ble suitor. 

\ Horace Bramher and his elder brother 


Peter, Mark’s father, were the chief partner 
in that remarkably flourishing firm Bramher 
Brothers & Co. Both of them were widow¬ 
ers. Peter, with his only child Mark, lived 
near Regent’s Park, yet declared that he 
cordially detested London; and Horace re¬ 
sided at the Moat House, yet lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing his extreme dislike to 
the country. There was evidently not much 
sincerity in the assertions of the two broth¬ 
ers upon these points; tor Peter and Horace, 
had they been so minded, could, without 
any grave inconvenience, have exchanged 
residences. Peter however often spent a 
few days very happily with Horace at Pin¬ 
ford; and Horace quite as often billeted him¬ 
self for one or two nights upon Peter in 
London. Indeed these visits were on both 
sides so frequent that at each house a bed¬ 
room was always ready for the absent broth¬ 
er; and in the cupboards and drawers of each 
of these bed-rooms the respective visitors 
kept supplies to render it unnecessary ever 
to carry any luggage backwards and forwards 
with them. 

May Bramher continued dreaming until a 
distant church clock struck four. The mel¬ 
low peaceful sound roused her from her re¬ 
verie; and, hastily gathering her painting 
materials together, she fastened a strap 
round them, and turned slowly towards the 
stile of the field in which she had been sitting. 

A ten minutes’ walk along a woodland 
road brought her to a path that branched off 
to the left and led across a little white bridge 
beneath which scores of lilies lay floating 
motionless in the water. It was this piece 
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of water that gave the name to Horace 
Bramher’s quaint old tree-emhowered house, 
which became visible to May as soou as she 
set foot upon the springy lawn, the smooth 
green grass of which grew up to the very 
edge of the shallow moat. The cottage— 
for it was but little ntfore—was low and 
straggling, with a mossy picturesque roof, 
and around the windows and the porch there 
were some curious bits of wood-carviug, 
grotesque and weather-stained, that had 
prohably been there in sunshine and in rain 
ever since the days when Cardinal Wolsey 
kept great state at Headstone, a couple of 
miles away towards Ploughborough. 

May entered the house by an open window 
and disappeared. A quarter of an hour 
afterwards two old gentlemen also crossed 
the little white bridge, beyond which was a 
private pathway into the grounds provided 
with a gate which was never by any chance 
locked. These two old gentleman were 
Peter and Horace Bramber. Long before 
they reached the door of the Moat House 
May ran out from her window to meet them, 
her face radiant with joy. 

“ Your uncle had made up his mind to go 
to Scotland to-night,” said Horace, when he 
had kissed his daughter; “ but I persuaded 
him that he might just as well wait until 
to-morrow.” 

“ And I have consented, provided that you 
treat me properly,” added Peter; “ but, it 
you can’t give me a good dinner, why, 1 can 
go back to the station and get to Tylerford 
in time to catch the mail, I dare say.” 

“I won’t starve you,” said May, laughing; 
“and I know that papa has ordered some 
more of that malmsey which you like so 
much.” 

“ Has it come, May 7 ” asked Horace. 

“I don’t know. I have been out sketch¬ 
ing all the afternoon; but I suppose it has.” 

“ Well, well, even if there is no malmsey,” 
said Horace, “ there is some dinner, no 
doubt.” 

“ And perhaps I am not quite so greedy 
as I make myself out to be,” observed Peter, 
as he pinched May’s cheek affectionately. 

“ You haven’t askea after Mark, young 
woman.” 

“Oh, howls Mark?” inquired May awk¬ 
wardly. Since her engagement she had 
found herself incapable of mentioning that 
young gentleman’s name without feeling 
uncomfortable. 

“He is very well; and you may expect 


him down on Saturday. He says that he is 
coming to play tennis; but I believe he has 
a very different purpose in view.” 

“You are always fond of teasingl” ex¬ 
claimed May, who was by this time herself 
again. “ Still Mark is coming to play tennis; 
and, if he doesn’t play tennis, I don’t know 
what else be will find to do, uuless be angles 
for gold-fish in the moat, for there will be 
twenty or thirty people here.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardoni” said Peter, 
with mock ceremony. “ Of course, it there 
are to be twenty or thirty people here, I 
apologize, especially as I cau’t afford to 
quarrel with the housekeeper.” 

“ Let us have some tea now. May,” cried 
Horace, as he entered the house with’ his 
brother. “ We’ll come out for it, if you will 
tell Welsh to put some chairs for us under 
the sycamore.” 

Horace always called for tea directly he 
returned from his almost daily visit to Lon¬ 
don; and, when the weather was not too 
cold, he liked to have it in the garden. 
Welsh, the butler, therefore was already 
prepared; and in a few minutes chairs and 
a tea-table were set out in the cool shade at 
the edge of the moat. 

No one quite understood why James 
Welsh was retained in Horace Bramber’s 
service. As there was only one male indoor 
servant kept at the Moat House, people 
were rather surprised that such a practical 
person as Mr. Bramber had not chosen an 
active man. For James Welsh was almost a 
cripple. One of his legs was shorter than- 
the other, and in consequence moved 
about clumsily and not without difficulty. 
Yet he knew his work, and, in his rather 
awkward way, did it well. He was not 
perhaps a paragon of honesty, nor could he 
justly be called a household-treasure, for he 
had a weakness for peculation and an undue 
liking for draught beef; but butlers are sel¬ 
dom perfect, and Horace Bramber might 
have had a far less desirable man than Welsh 
to wait upon him. 

May took a seat under the sycamore; and, 
when the brothers bad changed their coats 
and made themselves comfortable, they 
joined her." 

A stranger, looking at them" as thej?' \ 
strolled side by side across the lawn,/wbuld 
not readily have realized that they were 
brothers. Peter, the elder, was a short 
dark-complexioned man whose shaven' face 
was well wrinkled,-but whose hair was still 
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so black and glossy that it might easily have 
been mistaken for a wig. His eyes, which 
were bright, had an almost boyish twinkle 
of fun and mischief in them; and, although 
he was nearly seventy, he was upright and 
brisk. Horace, who was Peter’s junior by 
ten years, was tail and slight, and his hair 
and whiskers were perfeetiy white. He had 
not such fine eyes as Peter; but on the other 
hand, he had a far fresher compiexion and 
fewer wrinkles. Indeed, remembering that 
his liver was supposed to be affected and 
that he was certainly quick-tempered, the 
clearness of his akin was astonishing. Pos¬ 
sibly his liver was not solely to blame for 
his hot temper, because Peter, the healthi¬ 
ness of whose liver was unimpeachable, was 
also what his son Mark called “ peppery.” 

The trio sat together in the garden for a 
couple of hours. Peter Bramber was in 
high spirits. He liked the prospect of the 
approaching marriage of his only son to hie 
only niece; and when May went indoors to 
dress for dinner he began to talk to his 
brother about the settlements. 

“ I have the largest share in the business,” 
he said, “ so there is no reason why I should 
not do things handsomely.” 

‘‘I intend to give May eight hundred a 
year,” rejoined Horace; “ and, if you give 
Mark an equal sum, they will have more 
than enough to begin housekeeping upon.” 

“Tut, manl” objected Peter. “You 
need not put your hand into your pocket at 
all. Indeed I won’t allow it! Why should 
I ? I am the elder brother and the richer, 
and pretty girls don’t want dowries. You 
think that they ought to have sixteen hun¬ 
dred a year? Very well! I’ll give Mark 
eight hundred, and settle another eight hun¬ 
dred on May; but they sha’n’thave a penny 
from you, Horace, while you are alive. It is 
not your business to support my son’s wife.” 

Peter Bramber meant all this in the kind¬ 
liest way; but Horace’s pride had been 
aroused. And thus it happened that when 
■Welsh came to take away the tea-tray the 
two old gentlemen were raising their voices 
in hot argument, and might have been sup¬ 
posed to be on the worst terms with each 
other. 

■ During dinner there was not much con¬ 
versation between the two men. Horace 
tried to make peace by offering 'bis brother 
some of his favorite malmsey; but Welsh 
.announced that the case which had been 
;^ordered from London had not yet arrived. 


and the modest overture was a dismal fail¬ 
ure. After dinner, when May had quitted 
the dining-room, the unwelcome topic of 
the settlements was again discussed. Peter 
grew indignant because Horace would not 
permit him to give May eight hundred a 
year; and Horace grew angry because he 
fancied that his brother wanted to treat hina 
like a pauper. The two men could not there¬ 
fore come to an agreement. On the coor 
trary, the longer they argued the question 
the more they disagreed with each other; 
and at last, after delivering himself of a 
rather hot speech about “ the confounded 
pride of some people,” Peter tossed off his 
port, rose from his chair with an Indignant 
air, and said:— 

“ I sha’n’t stay here to-night Horace. I 
shall go to Scotland. Perhaps when I next 
see you you will be more reasonable.” 

Horace did not reply immediately; and 
while he sat scowling at the carpet Welsh 
came in. 

Seeing that something unpleasant bad 
happened, the lame butler immediately with¬ 
drew; but, almost before he could close the 
door, Horace blurted out angrily, “ Go thenl” 
whereupon Peter, without another word, 
followed Welsh out of the room. 

Horace testily took up a cigar, and, having 
lighted it, he strolled aimlessly to the French 
window which opened on to the lawn. He 
drew aside the curtains. Without, the moon 
shone brightly, and, tempted by the cool 
look of the shady garden, he pushed open 
the window. 

“ He won’t go to-night,” muttered Horace, 
“it isn’t worth his while to quarrel; but, as 
for giving way in this matter—well, I never 
willl ” And, puffing his cigar viciously, he 
went out, closing the window after him. 

Meanwhile May Bramber sat at the piano 
in the drawing-room. She sang softly, and 
accompanied herself; but she was thinking, 
not of the song before her, but of her Co'usin 
Mark. Thus, enjoyed, she forgot how the 
time was passing, until the clock on the 
bracket at her side struck ten. 

“ Why, where can papa and uncle be ? ” 
she exclaimed suddenly. “ They must have 
gone to sleep in their chairs.” And with 
her natural impetuosity she ran out of the 
room to look after them. But, finding no 
one in the dining-room, she returned, and 
once more sat down at the piano. “ I sup¬ 
pose,” she said to herself, “ they have gone 
out for a stroll.” 
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For more than half an hour longer she 
dreamed over her songs, the words of most 
of which seemed to her mind to be strangely 
applicable to Mark and herself. Suddenly 
she was startled by bearing a rap at the 
window. The sound almost frightened her, 
disturbing so suddenly and completely the 
current of her thoughts; but in a moment 
she saw that her father was standing outside 
in the moonlight and beckoning to her to let 
him in. She did so at once. 

“Why, papa,” she cried, “what is the 
matter with you ? You are nearly covered 
with mud I ” 

Horace Bramber staggered to a chair, ap¬ 
parently half dazed. 

“ I have had a fall,” he said abruptly. “ I 
stumbled down the steps of the terrace. It 
was all my fault. 1 was not looking where 
I was going.” 

“But how pale you are!” she returned, 
kneeling for a moment at his feet, and then, 
rising again anxiously, she added, “ I’ll go 
and get you some brandy; or I’ll ring for 
Welsh; ” and she rang the bell. 

Unwilling to exhibt her father in his 
muddy and untidy condition to the servants, 
she gave her orders to Welsh at the door, 
and received from him what she required. 
Welsh however did not fail to notice that 
something unusual has happened; for he 
was of’an inquistive nature, and hut few 
things escape his sharp eyes. 

“And where is Uncle Peter?” asked 
May, when her father had revived some- 
wbal. 

“Your uncle?” said Horace vaguely. 
“ Why, has he gone ? He said he was going. 
Didn’t he come in to bid you good-by ? ” 

“Good-by? No! I thought that he was 
going to stay to-night.” 

Horace was silent. 

“ Has he really gone then ? ” demanded 
May. 

“ I suppose so,” replied her father. “ He 
said that he thought he would go on to Scot¬ 
land to-night. He had altered his mind, I 
dare say that he intended to catch the mail 
at Tylerford.” 

May was too uneasy about her father to 
question him further concerning her uncle, 
whose ways she knew were eccentric. 

. “Well,” she said, “you must go to bed, 
papa, dear; and yon must not walk at night 
in the garden by yourself. I could have 
come with yon. Do you feel better ? ” 

“Yes—much better,” answered Horace, 


who was still pale and nervous; and, rising- 
with an effort, he kissed his daughter affec¬ 
tionately, and bade her good night. 

CHAPTER rr. 

H OHACE BEAMBEB had breakfast in 
bed the next morning, as he felt too- 
stiff and unwell to get up. May went to see 
him, and found him rather testy, for he did 
not like being confined to his room. He did 
not want her, he said. He would come 
down later in the day and sit in the garden; 
meanwhile he would try to go to sleep. 

Peter Bramber had evidently departed 
overnight. His bed-room had not been oc¬ 
cupied; and presumably he bad, in accord¬ 
ance with his expressed intention, caught 
the Scotch mail-train. Horace did not make 
any further inquiries about him. 

May was accustomed to be by herself dur¬ 
ing the greater part of every day. She gen¬ 
erally spent much of her leisure sketching 
and painting in the Pinford Woods; but on 
that morning, while her father lay np-stairs, 
she did not like to venture far away from 
the house—he might call her; she therefore 
arranged her drawing-materials on the lawn, 
and in a cosey nook by the moat set to work 
to paint a curious old carved porch that over¬ 
shadowed the back-door. Its rough oaken 
tracery was almost covered with budding 
clematis; on the adjacent trellised wall grew 
a knotted vine of patriarchal age, and bver a 
neighboring chimney-stack climbed an un-. 
tidy wistaria. She could not have found a 
more picturesque corner had she walked 
fifty miles in search of one. 

From May’s shady seat the whole of the 
ancient bouse was visible. In front of the 
door lay a large irregular court-yard paved 
with cobble-stones, from between which 
some fine bantams were busily picking up 
the relics of the last banquet that bad been 
cast to them by their frieDd= and patron the 
cook. The bantams were inclined to be 
quarrelsome,-and in due course two cocks 
commenced fighting for the possession of a 
particularly choice morsel of food. One of 
the combatants soon swallowed the dainty 
at the imminent risk of choking himslf; and 
the other, thus deprived of the prize, grew 
so infuriated that May was on the point of 
rising to put an end to the struggled, when 
the rapid approach of a covered cart drove 
away the bi^s. ’ 

The cart belonged to Sykes, the Pinforil- 
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carrier, who three times every week made a 
journey to London, and on the intervening 
days occupied himself in the delivery of 
heavy parcels that had come by train to Pin- 
ford SiatioD, and had been deposited there 
for lack of further means of conveyance. 
This Friday was one of the days on which 
Sykes did not go to London, and he appeared 
at the Moat House with three large case of 
the wonderful malmsey which ought to have 
arrived the night before. 

Sykes knocked at the back-door, and, 
when he had told the cook what he had 
brought, she shrilly summoned Welsh, the 
butler, to unload and take charge of the 
consignment. They were heavy four-dozen 
cases, each one almost as much as old Sykes 
and lame Welsh could move by their united 
efforts. After a quarter of an hour’s hard 
labor however the boxes were, dragged down 
into the cellar, and Sykes, having been hos¬ 
pitably regaled by the cook with a tankard 
of ale, drove away. 

Welsh reported the arrival to his young 
mistress. 

“ The malmsey has come, miss! ” he said. 
“ Shall I open it and pack it away in the old 
bins, miss? I think there will be time be¬ 
fore lunohoon.” 

• May told him to do as he suggested, and 
tbea went oo quietly with her painting, un¬ 
til, about an hour later, her father, Icoking 
rather white and shaky, went out to her and 
took a seat at her side. 

“ That was a nasty fall I had last night. 
May,” he said. “ I haven’t felt so stiff tor 
the last twenty years. I’m quite shaken; 
but I’m better now, and I hope that there 
won’t be any permanent ill effects.” 

“ You must have been very stupid, papa,” 
returned May, laughing, “ to tumble down 
those steps which yon know so welll You 
nearly frightened me out of my witsl I 
imagined that some one bad been knocking 
you down and trying to rob yon.” 

” Well, well,” said Horace, “don’t tell 
every one how stupid I have been, or people 
will begin to think that 1 am getting old.” 

At that moment a terrible shriek came 
from the house, speedily followed by con¬ 
fused cries of terror and dismay. Before 
May could rise, the cook rushed from the 
back-door, and beckoning wildly, shouted 

“ Oh,come,8ir,for heaven’s sakel Janies 
is took awful, sir—he’s dying, X do believel 
Come, sir—come. Miss Mayl” and then the 
good woman rapidly re-entered the bouse. 


Mr. Bramber and May followed the cook 
without any unnecessary delay into the 
kitchen, upon the floor of which lay Welsh, 
the butler, foamin.g at the mouth, struggling 
with some imaginary enemy, and evidently 
very ill indeed. 

“ It looks like epilepsy,” said Horace. 
“ We must put him to bed. One of you 
girls had better go at once for the doctor. 
Cook and I can do all that is needful until 
he comes.” 

“ I’m afraid,” ventured May, “ that those 
great cases of wine were too much for his 
strength. I saw him helping Sykes with 
them a couple of hours ago, and at the time 
I thought that James was over-exerting 
himself, poor fellow! ” 

Mr. Bramber and the cook succeeded in 
carrying Welsh up-stairs and in putting him 
to bed. Then, when he had done every¬ 
thing that a very slight knowledge of medi¬ 
cine suggested to him, Horace left the 
sufferer, and, much fatigued himself, re¬ 
joined May, who had gone anxiously into 
the conservatory. 

“Really,” he said, “the man almost 
looks as if he were mad, his eyes glare so. 
I can’t imagine what is the matter with him. 
He shrinks from me too, and implores me 
to ‘take it away,’ whatever‘it’ maybe. 
I believe he is mad.” 

“ Oh, papa, don’t say so! Let us hope 
that he will soon get better. Depend upon 
it that Doctor Plover will tell us that it is 
nothing very serious.” 

“ T fancy Welsh drinks too much,” ob¬ 
served Horace Bramber. “ Perhaps this is 
some strange development of delirium 
tremens. But he certainly didn’t smell of 
drink.” 

“ Poor fellow! ” exclaimed May. “But 
here is Doctor Plover. Go up with him, 
papa, and hear what he has to say. 

Mr. Bramber went with the doctor to the 
butler’s room. Plover at once pronounced 
that the man was suffering from the effects 
of a severe fright. Bat it was impossible 
to discover the exact cause of the excite¬ 
ment. The patient either could not or would 
not give any explanation. He only shrunk 
fearfully from his master and exclaimed 
repeatedly, in accents of the greatest 
terror:— 

“ Oh, take it away—take it awayl ” 

In about an hour’s time however, he h^ 
partially recovefed, and then he tried, al¬ 
though he was-still evidently much excited. 
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to laugh the matter off. He declared to 
Doctor Plover that he was subject to fits of 
the bind, and that they caused him to take a 
violent antipathy to certain people. In this 
instance he had experienced a feeling of 
aversion to Mr. Horace Bramber. He could 
not, he said, account for it, nor could he 
overcome it. 

The doctor recommended him to remain 
in his room for the rest of the day, and, 
having written a prescription, departed, 
confident that Welsh was on the high-road 
to complete recovery, but much mystified as 
to the cause and nature of the attack, about 
which he determined to write a long letter 
to foe ioncct. At Doctor Plover’s sugges¬ 
tion Horace Bramber did not again ap¬ 
proach the invalid, who could be very well 
tended by the cook and the other servants; 
but the affair seemed to cast a strange gloom 
over the house, the master of which, 
whether in consequence of the stiffness 
caused by his own bruises or of the events 
of the morning, sat alone until dinner-time 
in the library, and after dinner returned 
thither, and went to sleep unsocially in his 

arm-chair. 

Mr. Bramber was awakened somewhat 
roughly by the cook, who entered hurriedly, 
and, having aroused him, announced ex¬ 
citedly that Welsh had disappeared. Five 
minutes previously she had gone up into his 
room to take him some beef tea, and had 
found the bed empty. The butler’s clothes 
and boots had vanished, and it was clear 
that be had suddenly left the house. 

Mr. Bramber was at first too sleepy to pay 
much attention to what was told him, and it 
was pot until the Irightened cook almost 
shontcd the intelligence in bis ears that he 
realized what had happened. 

“ Well,” he said, in a lone of annoyance, 
“ I can’t help it. Send the servants to look 
about the place for him, and let them take 
the stable lanterns. I suppose Welsh can 
take care of himself. I can do nothing,” 
and he went to sleep again. 

The cook, thus thrown upon her own 
resources, did her best. All the servants, 
.male and female—for the gardener was 
specially summoned for the quest—sallied 
forth. Some carried pokers and other im¬ 
provised weapons, fearful lost the missing 
bnider, having, gone out to commit suicide 
or with some equally fell purpose, might 
resent interference and 'turn upon the 
searchers. Others contented themselves 


with lanterns, but would not venture far. 
The search was a tolerable thorough one. 
Every corner of the premises was more or 
less carefully peered into; and at length it 
seemed to be reasonably certain that Welsh 
bad quitted the precincts of the Moat House, 
the garden, and the grounds. 

May, who during all this time was playing 
in the drawing-room, was not informed of 
what had happened. She went to bed, 
after having kissed her still slumbering 
father, and then the indomitable cook, armed 
with a rolling-pin, stole along the passage of 
the bonse,aDdBaw carefully to the fastening 
of every door and shutter. 

“ If he’s out,” she muttered to herself, 
“let him stay out I It’s the best place for 
the likes of him! We don’t want any stark 
staring lunatics coming about here iu the 
night and cnlting our throats as we lie abed. 
Likely enough he’s gone down to the 
“ Queen’s Head,” which the landlord, I 
know, is a friend of his; but, as for coming 
back again this night, and us a parcel of 
defenceless women, with the master no 
more use than my mop, and not so much— 
no, he sha’n’t, if I can prevent it! ” with 
which remark the cook viciously double- 
bolted the last door and retired slowly to 
rest, feeling that upon her abouldeis all the 
really weighty responsibiUtiea of the house¬ 
hold rested. 

The clock in the far-off church tower 
struck the hour of midnight. Horace 
Bramber faad not gone to bed for faint rays 
of light shone through the chinks of the 
library windows and fell upon the lawn 
outside. The night was very dark, and, 
although no rain had yet fallen, the clouds 
were gathering ominously overhead, and the 
wind sighed among the trees. that stood 
close around the bouse. 

One o’clock struck, and soon afterwards a 
door was quietly opened from within, and a 
black indistinct figure issued forth, and 
slowly, very slowly, made Us way across the 
grass and into the shadow of the nearest 
shrubbery where it seemed to melt away 
and mingle with the gloom. The figure 
might have borne a heavy burden, for its 
gait was unsteady and laborious, and its 
outline irregular. In little more than half 
an hour it returned stealthily, re-entered the 
house silently, and closed and bolted the 
door behind it. Within the next five 
minutes the light in the library was ex¬ 
tinguished, and shortly afterwards a lighted 
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candle in Horace Bramber’a bed-room in¬ 
dicated that he was retiring to rest. 

The buxom cook, in spite of her alarm, 
slept the sleep of the just. Horace Bramber 
did not sleep quite so soundly. His stiffness 
still troubled him, and he was not feeling 
by any means himself. May slept like a 
mouse in winter, though she dreamed for a 
time of her lover, Mark, whom she hoped to 
see on the morrow. Meanwhile the mild 
spring rain came down in the darkness, 
falling gently upon the young leaves and the 
fragrant black mold of the garden. It did 
the gardener good, as he lay in bed, to hear 
the drops pattering upon his window-pane. 
“ It breaks up the soil beautiful,” he thought 
to himself; “ and that there patch as I digged 
to-day for the lettuces will be as smooth and 
nice as if I’d gone over it with the small 
rake. It won’t look as if it had been fresh 
digged; and that’s what I likes to see.” 
And in the early morning, when he went to 
plant out his lettuces, he found the ground 
just as he had predicted. All traces of his 
spade had been beaten and washed away, 
and the bed was, as he expressed it, “ a 
pictur'.” 

The Moat House people did not wake up 
until the industrious gardener was beginning 
to feel ready for bis breakfast. Even the 
cook slept comparatively late. It was half¬ 
past seven before her kitchen fire was 
lighted, and nine o’clock had just struck 
when May appeared, fresh as a cowslip with 
the dew on it, in the dining-room. Her 
father sent down word to her that, as he 
would have to incur some fatigue in attend¬ 
ing to his guests in the afternoon, he would 
not get up to breakfast. He was still feeling 
unwell, and would be glad if'May would 
send him a cop of coffee and a piece of dry 
toast—nothing more. 

“Bat where is Welsh?” asked May. 
“ Isn’t he well yet ? I want him to lake 
up father’s tray.” 

“ Please, miss,” returned the housemaid, 
“ Welsh went away all of asudden last night 
and we don’t know what’s become of him.” 

“ Then I will take up Mr. Bramber’s 
breakfast, Mary,” said May. “ I hope that 
nothing has happened. Welsh eertainly 
didn’t seem able to take care of himself 
yesterday when he had that fit in the 
kitchen, poor fellow.” 

She found her father in dressing-gown 
and slippers. He was better, he said, but 
dreadfnlly stiff, and not quite the thing. 


He had heard about Welsh’s disappearancei; 
doubtless the man would turn up in the 
course of the day, unless indeed be bad 
really gone onl of his mind and wandere.d 
aimlessly away. May was not to worry 
about him. 

Before many hours had elasped it was 
discovered that the butler had not wandered 
far. At mid-day the cook herself descended 
into the cellar to draw beer for the servants’ 
dinner, and there, to her horror and disgust, 
she found Welsh lying on the ground “ dead 
drunk,” as she termed it, clutching an 
empty bottle which had contained malmsey, 
and surrounded by several others, some of 
which were broken. At the drunken man’s 
side was a candlestick, the candle in which 
had burnt down and gone out. It was im¬ 
possible to guess how much wine be bad 
consumed, for all the empty bottles vf the 
household were put sway iu this cellar; but 
he bad evidently drank an enormous quan¬ 
tity, and wasted a great deal more. The 
twelve dozen of malmsey that had arrived 
on the previous day, were considerably re¬ 
duced, the place was strewn with broken 
glass, and some of i-he bins of sherry had 
apparently been attacked, for at least one 
of the broken bottles contained a few drops 
of fine old Amontillado. 

The cook indignantly summoned her 
master, who was by this time dressed. 
Horace Bramber once more sent for Doctor 
Plover. Welsh’s case was evidently serious. 
The man, in addition to his more mysteri¬ 
ous malady, was suffering severely from 
alcoholic poisoning, and the doctor had to 
adopt the most heroic form of treatment. 

“ It is just as I suspected,” said Mr. 
Bramber. “The fellow has acquired a 
craving for drink, and has lost all command 
over himself. yesterday’s attack was 
delirium tremens. Don’t tell me that it 
was frighti What had he to be frightened 
at, I should like to know? As soon as he 
can be moved he must go, well or ill. I 
■won't have him here any longer.” 

It was very inconvenient that Welsh 
should thus fail on the very day of the 
tennis-party; but Miss Bramber and the 
maids did the best they could. May energeti¬ 
cally manufacturing claret-cup and cutting 
sandwiches, and the women bustling about 
looking after other matters. Before the 
first guest arrived, the misfortnnate butler, 
who had by that time partially recovered bis 
senses, but was still very weak and strange - - 
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in his manner, was packed off, together 
with his boxes, and consigned to the care of 
his friend, the landlord of the “ Queen’s 
Head,” in the viilage; and the cook glad to 
get rid of him, heaved a sigh of relief, anc 
congratulated herself, that she had never, 
asst one time seemed likely, consented to 
become Mrs. Welsh. 

Most of the guests came from London, 
and among the P-st to arrive was Mark 
Bramber. May managed to meet him at 
the gate at a moment when no one else was 
within sight, and, although Mark had come 
down only to play tennis, he did not neem to 
be in a great hntry to pnt on bis flannels 
and mix with the little crowd upon the 
lawn. On the contrary, he betrayed such a 
tendency to loiter with May in the more 
secluded part of the garden, that she was at 
last forced to remind him that she had to 
fnltilt her duties as hostess. 

“Glad to see you, Mark,” said Horace 
Bramber. Have yon heard from yonr 
father yet? We expected that he would 
sleep here on Thursday night; but he left us 
rather abruptly after dinner, and, I suppose, 
caught the night-mail to Scotland.” 

“ No, I haven’t heard from him, uncle,” 
returned Mark, “ but he is a very bad cor- 
respondeut, you know. It is true that he is 
not often sway for long at a time, yet I 
don’t think that he has done me the honor 
of writing to me more than once during the 
last three years. I treasure that unique 
epistle as a curiosity.” 

Horace laughed, but his laugh was not 
spontaneous, for he was still suffering from 
the stiffness caused by his fail on Thursday 
night. 

“ I hope that nothing has happened to 
him,” he said, “ it was very dark when he 
left here. 1 went out soon afterwards, and 
had a bad tumble, as I dare say. May has 
told you. But, Mark, don’t waste the time 
of ail these people. Get up a set, there’s a 
good fellow, and pnt them at their ease. 
And, remember, I strictly forbid your chat¬ 
tering to May. You must help me to do the 
work of host.” 

The lawn had been already marked out 
by. the gardener, and in a few minutes play 
had begun on three courts, two of the 
players at the most remote and secluded end 
of the gtoni:d being Mark and May, who 
had for their opponents Mr. Gargoyle, the 
dapper little cnrate of Finford, and a young 
lady from London, to whom he was paying 


unmistakable attentions. On this court play 
proceeded very slowly. Sometimes it was 
interrupted for a whole minute by a half- 
whispered confabuiatiou—presumably about 
some point of the game—between Mark and 
Alay, or between Mr. Gargoyle and Miss 
Ghurchley; and it was noticeable that, when¬ 
ever one of these couples found it necessary 
thus secretly to hold a council of war; the 
other did likewise. The consequence was 
that the set was a long one. At last, when 
both sides were exactly equal and victory 
seemed to be within the grasp of either,' 
Mark and Mr. Gargoyle had a grand rally, 
the girls by common consent standing aside 
and allowing their champions to settle the 
matter between them. Again and again did 
the white ball fly backwards and forwards 
between the indefatigable curate and Mark, 
and the contest had become in the highest 
degree exciting, when Mr. Gargoyle, in his 
anxiety and nervousness misctviculated his 
stroke and sent the bail bumming far over 
Mark’s head into a rhododendron bed be¬ 
yond. 

May could not repress a little cry of 
triumph, and with Mark, she ran into the 
shrubbery to search for the bail; while Mr. 
Gargoyle and Miss Ghurchley sauntered 
away together to a table on which light re¬ 
freshments were temptingly set out. 

As the discovery of the ball lyingun the 
depths of the tolerably thick shrubbery dcr- 
pended upon the efforts of two people who 
were very much in love with each other, it 
was delayed for an unconscionable lime.' 
There was, in fact, a good deal of make- 
believe about this search, and very little , 
reality. Mark could, not have seriously ex¬ 
pected to find the ball, for instance, in May’s 
eyes; and May could not have tbongbttbat 
she was likely to discover it hanging from 
Mark’s walch-chain or perched upon his 
shoulder. Nevertheless the pair made a 
great show of bustling abonl among the 
bushes, and at last, when some meddle¬ 
some person approached, they separated 
and really began to hunt in earnest. 

Suddenly Mark, looking very pale, and 
trembling violently, came out of the shrub¬ 
bery and called excitedly to May to follow 
him. 

“Something terrible has happened,” he 
whispered to hpr—“ something too terrible 
for me to tell you ahoutl I must spekk to 
yonr father—these people must be sent 
away. Go, May, and tell TTncle Horace ,to 
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Come to me here. Don’t alarm any one. 
Speak to him privately.” 

While May, wondering what conld have 
happened, hnrried away quickly, Mark went 
to a table and drank hastily two or three 
glasses of the strongest liquor he could find 
there. 

“ What can it mean 7 ” he murmured 
painfully to himself. “ What can it mean ? 
Good heavens, I can hardly believe it, 
although I have seen it. And here, tool ” 
Hu feared that his heart would atop beat¬ 
ing, but the wine revived him; and, when 
his uncle approached, he met him, still pale 
and tremWing, but to some extent master 
of his emotions. 

May lingered near, but Mark signed her 
to retire, and then, taking his uncle by the 
coat sleeve, he whispered a few words to 
him and led him into the shrubbery. 

Almost immediately the guests who were 
congregated at the other end of the lawn 
were startled by bearing a boarse and bitter 
cry. The voice was that of Horace Bramber, 
and the words, uttered in a tone of terror 
and anguish, were: — 

- “ Heaven forgive me 1 ” 

At the same moment Mark sprang out 
from among the bushes, authoritatively 
waving back the people. His manner was 
strange, almost wild, and approaching the 
nearest guest, who happened to be Mr. 
'Gargoyle, he said hastily:— 

“Something most serious has happeaedi 
My uncle is ill. Please send every one 
away, and oblige me by asking Doctor Plover 
to come here withont a moment’s delay. I 
can’t explain anything now. Say that my 
uncle is ill; and for heaven’s sake, keep 
May out Of the way! Take her into the 
house and get the place cleared quickly.” 

Mr. Gargoyle, who was a mild and an 
obedient man, bad no time to ask questions, 
for Mark promptly ran back again to the 
shrubbery. The curate therefore fulfilled 
his commission to the best of his ability, 
hnrried away the astonished guests, made 
some one promise to run for the doctor, 
delivered May into the custody of the cook, 
and then, finding himself alone with Miss 
Chnrchley, kissed her, told her not to be 
alarmed, offered her bis arm, and bore her 
away with him towards the village, where 
she had friends, and whither her neglectful 
chaperon, Mrs. Carmby, bad preceded her. 

' Pinford was excited as it had never per¬ 
haps been excited before. What mysterious 


affair could have happened to cause all this 
•commotion ? Speculation of all kinds was 
rife. Some said that Mark had murdered 
his uncle, others that Horace Bramber had 
attempted to take Mark’s life, yet others- 
that the elder man had fallen dead from 
Ueartrdiseaae, and others again that he had 
had a fit of apoplexy. Doctor Plover sprang 
on his mare, and galloped off with com¬ 
mendable speed to the Moat House. Mr. 
Gargoyle timidly invited Mrs. Carmby and 
Miss Churchley to have tea with him at his 
rooms, and there to await events; and most 
of the guests made their way to the station, 
feeling personally angry with Mark for 
having spoilt a pleasant afternoon’s enjoy¬ 
ment, and fully assured that the whole affair 
was a case of much ado about nothing. 

In the meantime Mark, still terribly agi¬ 
tated, had carried his uncle into the house 
and laid him upon a sofa in the library. 
Horace Bramber was suffering from some 
kind of fit, and was breathing stertoronsly. 
He lay perfectly senseless and motionless; 
and May, who was not permitted to go near 
him, but who could hear her father’s rasping 
labored respiration, stood waiting outside 
his door. By Mark’s orders the gardener, 
who was an old and trusted servant, kept 
guard in the garden, and prevented any one 
from going near the fatal shrubbery; but as 
soon as the young man had satisfied him¬ 
self, that pending the arrivai of the doctor, 
he could do nothing more for his uncle, he 
took the gardener’s place, and sent the man 
with a hastily-scrawled note to the village 
police-station, instructing him to deliver it 
to the Serjeant in charge. 

Pinford is a quiet and law-abiding place, 
and usually the local policeman do little else 
but walk about “ swishing ” nettles -with 
their sticks, and occasionally making love 
to favored cooks and housemaids whom they 
•encounter on their rounds. Mark’s note 
therefore produced upon the serjeant much 
the same effect as the news of a thumping 
legacy from an unknown person might-be 
expected to produce upon a penniless young 
bachelor. The officer, burning to distinguish 
himself, took the shortest woodland path, th 
the Moat House, and owing to his unusual 
alacrity, entered the grounds by one gate 
just as Doctor Plover, on his mare, waa 
entering them by another. 

The two men, met by the hall door. ' 

“ What—yon here 1 ” exclaimed the doctor. 
“ What’s the matter. Brown 7” ' ■ i 
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“ ’Taint perfesshernal, sir, to talk about 
ojy business,” answered the policeman, 
mysteriously, “ but I make.no doubt as Mr. 
Mark Bramble, who is hear, will tell you 
everything aa soon ns ever you see him. 
It’s a great responsibility, sir, to have family 
eeerets piled up upon the likes of us.” 

“Indeedl” returned Doctor Plover, 
abruptly. “ Then you had better hold my 
horse while I go and see Mr. Mark.” 

The Serjeant looked rather disappointed 
at not being promptly accepted as a colleague 
by the doctor, but his dissatisfaction dis¬ 
appeared when Mark himself, who had 
been watching on the other side of the 
house, came round a corner, evidently 
pleased that his summonses had been so 
quickly responded to.” 

“ Thank you, doctor—and you serjeant,” 
he said. “ I thiuk I should like to have a 
word with you. Doctor Plover, first; but 
don’t go away serjeant, and oblige me by 
.seeing that no one enters the garden. I 
will explain everything to you in a few 
minutes.” 

Whiio Doctor Plover and Mark entered 
the house, Serjeant Brown resignedly 
walked the doctor’s mate up and down the 
drive, confident that the time would come 
when he too should have his day, and not 
be second in importance even to the brusque 
medical man. 

Doctor Plover saw Horace Bramber, and 
pronounced that he was undoubtedly suffer¬ 
ing from an attack of apoplexy. , 

“ It is very strange,” he said, ” that 
yesterday the butler here had a fit, though 
it was of a somewhat different nature.” 

‘‘Did he?” questioned Mark. “And 
where is he ? I have not seen him to¬ 
day.” 

• “They have sent him down to the 
■“ Queen’s Head,” in the village. It seems 
he got helplessly drunk as seen as he iC'- 
covered sufficiently to bo able to make his 
way to the cellar. But can you tell me 
what has brought on this attack? What 
has yonr uncle been doing? I hear there 
are all sorts of strange rumors in the vil¬ 
lage,” 

Mark’s self-possession almost forsook him. 

“ They have not got the truth, I hope,” 
he gasped, “yet I suppose they must all 
know it sooner or laterl Ah, doctor, it is 
indeed a dreadful business! ” 

“ Well, what is it 1 ” demanded Doctor 
Plover. “ We can talk about it now. Tour 


uncle can’t understand us; and just at 
present I can do nothing more for him. 
What is it? You are looking very pale.” 

“ It is this,” moaned Mark, “ that my 
dear father is lying dead here in the garden! 
I don’t know how he has met with his 
death; furthermore, doctor, I fear to guess. 
And my uncle, when I showed him my 
father’s body, fell senseless, as you see him 
now.” 

Doctor Plover was so shocked that for a 
few moments he could make no reply, then 
at last he stammered:— 

• “ Whatl Your father—dead—here! ” 

“ Can we leave him ? ” asked Mark point¬ 
ing to his uncle. If so, I will show yon.” 

Doctor Plover summoned the cook, gave 
her some brief directions, left her in charge 
of the patient, and followed Mark through 
the opeu window into the-garden. 

“Tie up the mare,” said the doctor to 
Brown, who was not far away, “ and come 
with us.” 

Mark led the way across the lawn, on 
which only an hour before he bad been 
playing happily with May, and took his two 
companions into the midst of the rhododen¬ 
dron ehtubbery. There, half coveted wih 
earth, and lying in a shallow hole, was the 
body of Peter Bramber. Mark had been 
attracted by a piece of cloth which had pro¬ 
truded from the soil, and, upon pulling at it 
in order to see what it was, bad laid bare the 
terrible spectacle. 

The serjeant took oat his note-book, and 
the doctor exclaimed aympathotically.— 

“ This is indeed dreadful! ” 

Mark, scarcely heeding either of them, 
said:— 

“ And now I want to know who .has done 
this, and why my father, whom I believed 
to be in Srotland, is lying here dead—appar¬ 
ently murdered—in my uncle’s garden.” 

“ Hush!" murmured the doctor, who per¬ 
ceived the frightful dueclion in which the 
young man’s suspicions drifted. “ Bet us 
first see whether it is really a case of mur¬ 
der; ” and, bending down, he carefully ex¬ 
amined the body. 

Around the neck wer% bruises, which 
looked as if they had been cansed by the 
■violent pressure of fingers; the pockets had 
been rifled and turned inside out, and the 
clothes were much torn and damaged. 
Doctor Plover shook his head gravely. 

“ Yon had better send for a solicitor,” he 
said, “and Serjeant Brown will communis 
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cate with the coroner. It is a most serious 
business—in fact, I cannot exaggerate its 
seriousness.” 

“ And when,” asked Mark hoarsely, 
“ was it done ? ” 

“Two days ago, I should fancy,” returned 
the doctor, after he had made a further ex¬ 
amination. 

“ He came here on Thursday night,” said 
Mark, much agitated; “and they tell me 
that bn left suddenly after dinner, in order 
to catch the Scotch mail.” 

“ Who told you that, sir?” demanded the 
policeman. 

“My uncle. My father had arranged to 
sleep here; but my uncle told me this after¬ 
noon that be had suddenly altered his mind.” 

Serjeant Brown coughed expressively, and 
made copious notes. Then be sent off a 
messenger to the police-station in the village, 
and requested Mark to make it convenient to 
remain at the Moat House. 

The young man did not desire to leave the 
place. He felt that before he went away, 
even for a day, he must solve the horrible 
mystery of bis father’s death—solve it, if 
necessary, at the expense of her whom he 
loved beat. And, thus reminded of May, he 
went to her at the earliest opportunity. 

He found her alone in the drawing-room. 
She, poor girl, knew nothing of her uncle’s 
death; but her father’s sudden and inexpli¬ 
cable illness bad been sufdcient to make her 
very anxious and unhappy. Mark deemed 
it best to tell her, and he broke the news to 
her gently as he possibly could. The effect 
on her was, as be had expected, touching in 
the extreme; yet she mastered her feelings 
wonderfully well, and with her, as with 
Mark, the first desire seemed to be that at 
all costs the mystery should be solved. 

“ And it must have happened on Thursday 
nighti ” she exclaimed. “ Why, that was 
the very night that papa came in here all 
bleeding and covered with mudl ” . 

“ I have not heard of that, though I think 
he told me'tbat he had had a fall.” 

“ He fell down in the garden, you know,” 
she continued unsuspiciously; “audyou may 
imagine how frightened I was when he ap¬ 
peared before me^in such a state.” 

Mark dared not question May further. 
His heart sauk within him. 

“ Well,” he said, “we must leave every¬ 
thing to the police for the present; and now 
I will go and see how your father is. Doc¬ 
tor Plover has kindly promised to stay here 


during the night, and he thinks that Uncle 
Horace may, with careful attention, pull 
through. 

Mark kissed May tenderly and pityingly, 
and left her, bravely determined that, come 
what might, nothing should ever part them. 
Yet, as the evening wore on, he could not 
make up his mind to face her again. 

After dark a detective from London 
arrived and held an informal inquiry, taking 
first Doctor Plover’s evidence, then Mark’s, 
and then the cook’s. When May, in her 
turn, was summoned into the library, Mark 
retired. He could not bear to witness her 
agony; and be knew well the opinion which 
the shrewd detective had by this time 
formed, and with what intent poor May 
would be questioned by the business-like 
officer. The man however was as delicate as 
his position and duties permitted him to be, 
and May underwent the ordeal without for 
a moment dreaming that her interrogator 
already regarded her as a murderer’s 
daughter. 

When she had returned sobbing to the 
drawing-room, and Mark went back to the 
library, the detective announced his inten¬ 
tion of visiting the “ Queen’s Head ” at once 
and examining Welsh. 

“ I have seen him this afternoon,” said 
the doctor; “you will find him still stupid, 
but able to answer questions.” 

“ If we'ean only discover that there was a 
qnarrel of some kind,” observed the detec¬ 
tive significantly, as he took his leave, “ I 
think the case will be clear enough to go be¬ 
fore the coroner. I shall send up a man 
from the police-station to sleep here. You 
can stow him away in some odd corner, I 
dare say; and I suppose, doctor,that there is 
no possibility of Mr. Horace Bramber’s leav¬ 
ing the house?” 

“ Oh, I will answer for himi ” replied the 
doctor. “ Good-night.” 

CHAPTER III. 

S IX weeks had passed since the day of 
the discovery of Peter Bramber’s body 
in the garden of the Moat House, and July 
had arrived. James Welsh had never en¬ 
tirely recovered from his terrible fit of in¬ 
toxication, and had died at the “Queen’s 
Head”; but before his death he had made 
a statement. His mind at the time was not 
very clear, and bis dep,osition could be 
received only for what it might be worth in 
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the estimation of a decerning British jury; 
but he had given a more or less plausible 
account of what bad happened at the Moat 
Souse on the evening of Peter Bramber’s 
■disappearance. He deposed that there had 
been a quarrel between the two brothers. 
He had heard them using strong language 
when they were sitting together on the lawn 
before dinner; he had heard them exchang¬ 
ing still more angry words in the dining¬ 
room after dinner; ho had, later in the eve¬ 
ning, caught a glimpse of Horace Bramber, 
bleeding and mud-stained, in the drawing¬ 
room, which he had evidently entered by 

the Window from the garden; and- But 

tbere'his disposition suddenly broke off. He 
had been about to make further disclosures 
when death had silenced him forever. 

At the inquest this ineomplete statement 
had been put in. It had not weighed very 
heavily, but it had produced a certain effect. 
May’s evidence had to some extent strength¬ 
ened it; so had tlje cook’s; and, after a 
patient inquiry, the jury had returned a 
■verdict of willful murder against Horace 
Bramber. 

In’ the middle of July the prisoner was 
tried at the Central Criminal Court. Ap¬ 
pearances were from the first against him. 
Almost the only important witness who was 
■called for the defence was the station-mas¬ 
ter; but his evidence was of some value. 
He testified that on the eventful Thursday 
evening, on which, according to the state¬ 
ment of the prisoner’s counsel, Peter Bram¬ 
ber had suddenly quitted the Moat House 
ihe deceased had come to the station, where 
he bad left bis portmanteau and had taken a 
ticket for Edinburgh. The witness could 
not positively declare that Mr. Bramber had 
gone on by the next local train to Tylerford, 
where he might have caught the mail, but 
he believed that he had. He had last seen 
the deceased standing, portmanteau in hand, 
upon the platform, apparently waiting for 
the local train; and the portmanteau had 
certainly disappeared. Inquiries were made 

Tylerford, but in vain. Ho one there or 
any one else on the home section of the line 
bad'seen the deceased; nor could the guard 
of the mail-lraiu give any information. 

In his summing-up the judge commented 
■at great length upon the station-master’s 
evidence, and he seemed to incline to the 
-opinion that, as the counsel for the prosecu¬ 
tion had already suggested, the witness was 
mistaken. He iniplored the jury however 


to consider the matter carefully, and to give 
the prisoner at the bar the benefit of any 
doubt that might have arisen. The twelve 
jurymen retired to consider their verdict; 
and a terrible period of agony and suspense 
began for poor May, who sat half fainting in 
a private room to which she had been con¬ 
ducted by the favor of the officials of the 
court. Mark dared not approach her, al¬ 
though he was as true and loyal to her as he 
had ever been before the day of the awful 
discovery. May’s sole companion was Miss 
Churchley, who listened intently at the 
slightly-opened door of the room for the 
sounds which should indicate that the pris¬ 
oner’s fate had been decided. 

During the whole of the trial Horace 
Bramber bad maintained a calm and digni¬ 
fied demeanor; but when he was taken out 
of court during the deliberation of the jury, 
he broke down completely. He realized 
how cruelly circumstantial was the evidence 
against him; he saw how very narrow were 
bis chances of escape; and, although he was 
no longer young, he shrank from the igno¬ 
minious end that seemed to be in store for 
him. 

After an unusually long absence, the jury 
returned, and Horace Bramber was taken 
back to learn bis fate. The verdict was, as 
he had feared, “Guilty;” and then, amid 
an awful' silence, the judge solemnly as¬ 
sumed the black.cap and pronounced the 
sentence that be bad the power to indict—a 
sentence of death. 

Horace Bramber was borne almost sense¬ 
less to the cells. The medical man in at¬ 
tendance feared of recurrence of the apoplectic 
seizure; but his fears were not realized. 
May, in spite of her entreaties to be permit¬ 
ted to see her father, was taken home by 
Doctor Plover and Miss Churchley, Mark, 
to whom the blow was scarcely less appall¬ 
ing, though of course he had been better 
prepared for it, aVoo ■want down to Piniord; 
but, instead of going to the Moat House, ho 
went to Mr. Gargoyle’s, rooms and begged 
the good-natured curate to be bis host fur a 
few days. 

“ I want to be near poor May, you know,” 
he .said; “yet I dare not face her. tVas 
there ever before such a frightful tragedy in 
any family, and shall we ever again be what 
we were to each other?” 

Mr. Gargoyle would notincrcasehis friend’s 
unhappiuess by expressing bis candid opin¬ 
ion on the subject, for be realized how im- 
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|.{)robable it was that a man would marry tbe 
i daughter of his father’s murderer. However, 
encountering Marks despondent glances, he 
felt justified in assuming an encouraging 
demeanor. 

“ It will blow over in time," he said; “ and 
then you and your cousin can forget and be 
happy. You are not lo blame—neither is 
she; and, if any forgiveness is needed, it is 
surely on your part than on hers. I will get 
Agnes—that is, Miss Churchley—to talk to 
her. 

The matter however could not be men¬ 
tioned to May during, the dreadful days in 
which her father lay under sentence of 
death. She visited him, and the scene be¬ 
tween the two tried the poor girl’s strength 
to the utmost. 

“Don’t bear malice. May, for my sake,’’ 
he implored her. “No one is to blame ex¬ 
cept myself. I did quarrel with your un¬ 
fortunate uncle. Our last words together 
were words of anger—anger over a ridicu¬ 
lously trivial dispute—and, if I were to live 
for a century, I should not cease to regret 
our parting; but, as for having killed him. 
May, do you, can you believe it for an 
instant ? I know that you cannot. Circum¬ 
stances were against me—even your evidence 
was against me. But heaven knows I never 
in my life wished my poor brother any harm; 
and I am to this day as ignorant as yon are 
as VO how he died. If Welsh were still liv¬ 
ing, 1 believe he could tell much. Not that 
1 mean for a moment to suggest that be was 
the murderer; but you must remember the 
mysterious events that took place on the last 
two days of his slay at the Moat House—the 
two days on which, according to the medical 
evidence, your uncle was lying dead. Since 
I have been here I have had much time for 
thought, and it seems to me that Welsh 
mnst have known more than he bad time to 
•tell. But it is too late now for considerations 
-of that kind. I have to die—to die and to 
shame you. Do not forget me, my little 
.girl, and do not be unreasonable. You will 
be almost alone in the world—Mark is your 
nearest relative. Ah, May, how happy yon 
might have been if all this bad not occurred I 
But now, of course, that is out of the ques¬ 
tion. Mark must believe me to be guilty; 
and, if that is so, all is over between you 
and him. Yet, May, if by any possibility 
my innocence should be established after 1 
am gone, for my sake and for your poor 
lUncle’s be good to Mark. He would make 


you tbe best husband in the world; and, 
thinking that you and he might be one, I 
should feel it less bard to die. Promise me 
that, Mayl ’’ 

It was to be tbe final parting between 
father and daughter, yet tbe inexorable rules 
of the prison would not permit them to re¬ 
main together for long. May heart-broken 
and sobbing, was led back to Miss Churchley, 
who had accompanied her to the jail; and 
soon the iron-bound doors shut out the poor 
girl from the condemned man. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and the execu¬ 
tion had been fixed to take placeon the follow- 
ingMonday. The sun shone brightly as the 
two girls traveled back in tlie train to Pin- 
ford; but to one of them at least all seemed 
as dark as a tomb. May felt as if her life 
must terminate'with that of her father. At 
that dreadful moment she loved him as she 
had never loved him before, and she forgot 
all else. Even Mark had no longer a place 
in her thought; the only image there was 
the image of her lost father. 

On that particular Saturday afternoon 
a man who looked life a navvy entered a 
pawnbroker’s shop in one of the poorest dis¬ 
tricts of London and produced a gold watch- 
chain, which he dasired to pledge. The 
shopman looked at the watch-chain, and 
then at a printed list which hung on the 
wall behind him. Having done so, he dis¬ 
appeared for a few moments, and, returning, 
proceeded to test the chain with acid. 

“ Oh, it’s all right enough, guv’norl ’’ 
said the laborer. “ ’Twere given me for a 
testermonial by a gent as ’as notbink but 
the very best.” 

“A presented—eh?” queried the shop¬ 
man pleasantly. 

“You’ve hit it,’’ returned the navvy, who 
certainly looked as if he could never have 
merited so handsome a reward, “ given me 
by a gent as ’as sailed for Jamakey, where 
’e 'has perticler business.” 

Just at that moment he felt himself tapped- 
upon the shoulder, and, turning, found him¬ 
self confronted by a constable. 

“ Quite right! ” exclaimed the policeman 
significantly to the shopman, who held up 
the chain for him to inspect. “ That’s Mr. 
Braraber’s albert, or there ain’t no truth iu 
the published description.” And without 
many more words he took charge of the 
n^vvy, and escorted him to the nearest 
police-station. 

The suddenness of the afrest seemed to. 
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take all the spirit out of the prisoner. At 
first he made a rambling statement to the 
snperintendent which quite contradicted 
what he had told the pawnbroker, and then, 
in spite of the warning usually given in such 
cases, he made a full confession which 
solved the mystery of Peter Brambor’s death 
and sar'ed Horace Bramber’s life. 

The man, whose name was William Big¬ 
gins. and who, it was discovered, hore a very 
bad character, was really a navvy, and who 
bad for some time been engaged as such on 
the railway line close to Pinford station. 
On the evening of Peter Bramber’s disap¬ 
pearance Biggins and an equally vicious 
comrade named Laker, having finished their 
day’s work, had walked along the line 
towards the station, but, just before reach¬ 
ing it, had beeen attracted by* the open door 
of a goods-shed that stood near the extrem¬ 
ity of the down platform. They had en¬ 
tered, intent upon plunder, and, after having 
searched high and low, had selected a large 
case upon which to begin operations, and had 
indeed already prised it open, when they 
were interrupted by a stranger who walked 
in and surprised them in flagrante delicto. 
They therefore pretended that they were 
engaged upon their legitimate duties as ser¬ 
vant of the raiiway company. 

The stranger, who was an old gentleman 
carrying a small portmanteau, apologized 
for his intrusion, explaining that in the 
darkness he had mistaken the goods-shed 
for a waiting-room; and then, being appar¬ 
ently of a somewhat inquisitive disposition, 
be had began to peer about. 

Biggins and Laker had already removed a 
number of bottles of wine from the case 
which they hjd forced open, and they had 
placed the lid of it upright against the wall. 
The intruder chanced to catch sight of a 
card which was nailed to the lid, and at 
once biuntly pharged the men with the 
commission of a robbery. Seeing that he 
was not disposed to condone their offence 
Bod that he was making o3 to inform the 
Fitation-master, they shut and bolted the 
door. The stranger shouted for help, but 
they fell upon him and seized him by the 
Uiroat. Daring the struggle the train for 
Tylerford entered the station; but they held 
him down. until it bad departed and the 
platform was once more deserted. Then 
they loosened their grasp, only to find that 
the stranger was dead. 

, Terrified at' what had occurred, they 


hastily removed the rest of the bottlesri 
forced the body into the case, nailed it down, 5 
and warily made off with their spoil, lnclud-| 
ing the stranger’s portmanteau and valn-l 
ables. The wine they hid provisionally! 
under a ledge in neighboring field, the other! 
things they took at the earliest opportunity | 
to London. At the division of the booty | 
the incriminating watch-chain fell as Big¬ 
gin’s share. 

Such was the substance of the man’s con¬ 
fession. On the morning after the murder 
the case—which was one of the three con¬ 
taining malmsey intended for the Moat 
House—was calle'l for by Sykes, the Pinford 
carrier, and conveyed unsuspectingly to its | 
destination. Welsh must have opened it | 
and discovered its bideons contents. The 
discovery had doubtless brought on the fit 
which bad so much alarmed the cook, on the 
Friday. In the meantime the body must 
have lain in the cellar, and Welsh, terrified 
lest its discovery should lead to his being 1 
charge with murder, must have bidden him- 9 
self behind the cases, and during the night | 
have stolen out of the bonso, carried the | 
body into the rhododendron shrubbery, and | 
hastily and ineffectually buried' it. The i 
police suppose that after having done this I 
be returned to the cellar, smashed a number 
of empty bottles, so as to be able to account 
for the presence in the bins of only eight 
instead of twelve dozens of malmsey, and 
then, to free bis mind from the gruesome 
thoughts that must have filled it, opened 
other bottles of wine, and brought himself, 
to the condition in which he was found.the. 
next morning. He might even have be¬ 
lieved that Horace Bramber had committed 
the murder. If so, that would explain the;’ 
butler’s otherwise inexplicable antipathy for 
his master, and the generally hostile , tone of ; 
bis dying depositions, so far as they'were ; 
taken. j.:. , - 

And so the mystery of the Moat' Hous.e 
was laid bare. Horace Bramber was prov¬ 
identially saved from a dreadful death; but* ■ 
owing to the quaint formalities of British: 
law, he had to be formally pardoned for. the 
crime which be bad not committed. before : 
he was at liberty to rejoin his daughter.. 
She, poor girl, was fur a time nearly naad 
with conflicting emotions; but there was no 
longer anything to separate her from Mark, ’ 
and, before the new year was many days 
old. May fulfilled her promise. 
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THE OLD HOUSE ON THE MOUNTAIN. 

By Margaret Blanchard. 


H our after hour had ourjparty wandered. 

over the wild rough slopes fof^ thej 
rugged but romantic Catskills, over slippery 
rocks, around huge and epliutered stumps, 
and through crooked paths, winding among 
. charred trees and tangled underbrush, until 
faint with the fatigue of climbing and sliding, 
we began to think of returning to our 
lodgings. 

But as we scrambled down the irregular 
descent, we came suddenly upon a miserably 
decayed and battered house, standing alone 
and unprotected in the middle of a partially 
cleared space, and on the very steepest part 
of the mountain’s side. 

The desolate condition of the house, and 
its peculiar situation, at first attracted our 
attention, and we gazed with a feeling like 
awe on its broken sills and bare rafters, its 
toppling chimney and gaping doorways, till 
the roaring of the wind among the far-off 
forest trees startled us, and we again com¬ 
menced our hasty descent. 

“ There is a thrilling history connected 
with that house, and when we get into more 
comfortable quarters,! will relate it to you,” 
said one of our party, who was more familiar 
with those regions than the rest of us. 

Our party were of course delighted at this,' 
and aceordingly when we were seated in the 
cosey little parlor whieh we used in common, 
the flickering flrelight and the light glow of 
the lamp illuming our expectant faces, we 
were all clamorous for the story. 

“I.don’t know,” said our friend, as he 
drew his chair nearer the fire, preparatory 
to beginning bis narrative, “ 1 don’t know 
that I can meet your expectations of a good 
story this evening, for it has been so long 
' since ! first beard the incidents which I am 
about to relate, that they have almost 
escaped my recollection. Nevertheless, I 
will try.” So setting himself into an easy 
'posture, he began:— 

“ It was many years ago—long before the 
Catskill Mountains had become of such inter¬ 
est to pleasure-seeking travelers, and when, 
in fact, the whole vast portion of northern 
-'lew York was regarded as one giant wilder- 

iiess—that the quiet village of C-, situated 

abCnt two miles from the base of this moun¬ 


tain, was startled into a series of wonderings 
and gossipings by the sudden appearance of 
a stranger among them. 

“This was no other than a sallow, thin- 
featured old man, who took up bis lodgings 
in a small room in the little tavern which 
stood nestled among the tall elms which bor¬ 
dered that part of the public, road. 

“■Who he was, and where he came from, 
and why he came, were profound mysteries 
to the quiet country people; for the old 
gentleman was evidently a person of few 
words, and those who attempted to sound 
him, either found their questions coolly re¬ 
pulsed, or met by very indefinite and vague 
answers, which rather increased, than allayed 
their curiosity. Rumor, however, said that 
he had been a wealthy ship-owner—had 
failed—and retired into the country to spend 
the remainder of his days, and perhaps to 
die. 

“ This was at last the conclusion adopted 
by the village people, and it was partially 
correct, with the exception that instead of a 
ship-owner, he had been an opulent West 
India merchant, and had by that means 
amassed an immense property which—but I 
will not anticipate my story; 

“ It was not long, however, before a new 
excitement was occasioned by the arrival of 
a load of lumber and building materials, 
which stopped before the little inn, and to 
the infinite wonder of half the village who 
turned out to see the phenomenon, took tl^o 
road up the mountain, headed by the mys¬ 
terious old man. 

“Various and amusing were the specula¬ 
tions and opinions upon this unusual pro¬ 
cedure. Some declared him to be insane, 
and that it was necessary for the public good 
that the authorities be informed of the fact; 
other averred that the did man had com¬ 
mitted some fearful crime, and wished to 
expiate his guilt by building him a house on 
the mountain, and living like a hermit in 
the secluded forest. 

“ But when the villagers saw a neat but 
somewhat angular cottage rising in the very 
centre of the dense woods and surrounded 
by the wildest and grandest of mountain 
scenery, and that the grim-visaged old man 
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took quiet possession with a single servant, 
paying no attention to other people’s affairs, 
and receiving but little from them, they be¬ 
gan to quiet their curiosity and amazement, 
and to regard his presence as a matter of 
course. 

“ Tear after year the old man continued 
to live in his mountain hermitage, carefully 
shunning all society, passing those whom he 
met on the public road without a look, always 
walking straight on, his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, his countenance set, cold and rigid, 
as if the sorrows of years gone by oppressed 
his mind, and it was with difliculty that he 
subdued them. 

“ Eleven years bad passed since his first 
entrance into C-had caused such specu¬ 

lation among.the gossips of that village, and 
yet he seemed the same; the same wrinkles 
furrowed his face, the same lines marked 
his brow, his step and carriage were scarcely 
more tottering, and a casual observer would 
hardly have noticed the increase of white 
among his gray, matted locks, as he took his 
silent morning walk, never deviating aminute 
from his accustomed time, along the quiet 
street. 

“One morning he was missed—no one 
had seen him pass—-and the next morning, 
and the next, it was the same, till at last the 
citizens, fearing he might be sick, and con¬ 
sequently helpless, concluded to despatch a 
man with a small present as a pretext, but 
in reality to satisfy themselves of the old 
man’s situation; for, although not one of 
them had ever exchanged a word with him, 
still they could not help feeling an interest 
in his welfare, having been accustomed to 
see his venerable form passing their streets 
at Just such an hour every day, till at last his 
appearance was counted upon as much as 
the appearance of the dinner hour, or the 
rlslpg of the sun. 

“ Their apprehensions were however par¬ 
tially quieted by the return of their messen¬ 
ger, who announced that he had found the 
doors so firmly barred and bolted, that he 
could by no means effect an entrance, and had 
concluded the old man was absent from home. 

“This, however, did not satisfy one of 
them—Zachariah Douglass—a, young man 
wlio had heard the report, but felt, from the 
fact that the old man had never been known 
to leave home before, that all was not right, 
and determined, at the risk of displeasing 
the old gentleman—should it turn out other- 
wise—to enter the house and find out. 


“Accordingly, providing himself with 
suitable tools, he took a by-road so as to 
avoid notice, and soon arrived at the house. 
At first he knocked, to satisfy himself that 
no one was stirring within, and then began 
to ply his tools. 

“At last the door yielded, but what was 
his horror and amazenaent to behold the old 
man sitting calm and motionless at a little 
table in the room—his right hand holding a 
package of letters, his head resting on his 
left—apparently unconscious of everything 
around him. 

“ The young man’s blood grew cold in his 
veins at the sight; but he moved forward 
and touched the figure, and found it cold. 
The old man was a corpse; and the wildness 
of his eyes, and the icy rigor and deathlike 
expression of his countenance so affected 
the young man that his courage left him, 
and he started to flee, but fell down in a 
fainting fit ere he reached the door, where 
he was found the next morning by a wood¬ 
man who was passing on his way to his 
day’s work—dead I 

“Great was the consternation and terror 
of the people when the news of this fearful 
tragedy spread among them; and now, more 
than ever, was their curiosity excited to 
learn the history of the old man whose life 
and death were fraught with so much mys¬ 
tery and suspicion. 

“ This, however, to the joy of all, was 
soon brought to light, for several of the 
citizens resolving themselves into a com¬ 
mittee to investigate the case, met at the 
bouse, and commenced to search among the 
personal effects of the old man—which had 
rema’ned undisturbed since his death—in 
order to unravel the mystery, if possible. 

“They soon found, from the direction,of 
several of his letters—probably., reoHved 
long ago—and the mark upon severni articles 
of furniture, that his name was “ Bohert J. 
Wilmarth,’’ and his letters being’ mostly 
business-letters, and directed to New York, 
he had probably formerly resided in that city 
—perhaps as a merchant or banker,; 

“ But in another moment they came upon 
a document which threw still 'further light 
upon the case. It was a large sheet of paper, 
upon which a few words were scrawled in a 
careless, business hand. It was the. old 
gentleman’s will, and read as follows^, 

\ 

“' 1 do hereby will and bequeath to my 
granddaughter, Mary Louise Wilmarth, now 
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aged seven years, the whole of my property 
in New York city, amounting at present to 
thirteen hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

“ ‘ Said Mary Louise Wilmarth will be 
found recorded as living in the town of 
Brenton, Connecticut. To which, as my last 
will and testiment, X do set my hand and 
seal. 

“ ‘ EOBEET J. WrLMABTH.’ 

“The people present were lost in wonder¬ 
ment at this unexpected phase of affairs; 
but it was evidently their duty to inform the 
person mentioned in the will of her good 
fortune, and they immediately despatched a 
messenger to Brenton—the town designated 
in the will—to make inquiries concerning 
the matter. Thisperson had no little trouble 
in tracing out the unconscious heiress, but 
at last she was discovered in an obscure town 
in the neighboring State—having been re¬ 
duced to the necessity of hiring herself out 
as a dairy-maidl She, however, turned out 
to be a sensible and well-educated girl, and 
every way well qualifled for her new situa¬ 
tion, 

. “ The remainder of the story, however, 

was, that the old man, as the people of C- 

had by their own efforts managed to And out. 


was once a prosperous merchant in the city 
of New York. He had married; but his 
wife soon died, leaving one daughter—a 
beautiful girl, who, as she grew up, fell in 
love with a young man by the name of 
Hastins, and as the old man would on no 
account consent to their marriage, they at 
length eloped. 

“ At this he was greatly affected, as his 
fondness for bis daughter was extreme, and 
he used bis utmost endeavors to ascertain 
the whereabouts of the erring ones, but with 
no success, and at last gave up in despair— 
left his property in the hands of an agent— 
and retired into the country, broken-hearted 
to die as we have seen. Hearing of the birth 
of a granddaughter, he made his will, by 
which his vast possessions became hers.” 

“ A remarkable history,” said one of our 
party, after he had finished. “ Was the old 
house ever occupied afterwards ? ” 

“ No,” replied he; “ the goods and furniture 
which it contained were distributed among 

the poor of C-, by direction of the new 

heiress, and the old house was left unten¬ 
anted except by the bats and owls, till the 
roof began to crumble away, and it gradually 
became rotten and bare as we have just seen 
it.” 
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THE BED LIGHT. 

BT HEHBI UOHTCALM. 


R eader, you -who have doubtless been 
more or less a traveler by railroad all 
your life, have you ever “ ridden on the 
loeomotive ” ? If not, take my advice, and, 
the next time you journey to Chicago, leave 
your comfortable seat in the palace car a 
. while, bribe the engineer with a cigar, and 
take your place beside him in the cab. You 
will, perhaps, enjoy sensations more novel 
and interesting than you can guess. And 
possibly too, if the cigar be a particularly 
good one, the sooty-faced Jehu who holds 
the reins of your iron steed may be moved to 
talk of himself, and out of his varied experi¬ 
ences may relate to you some adventure as 
thrilling as one which it was my good for- 
tnne to hear not long since under similar 
circumstances. 

•Speeding along over one of the great west¬ 
ern roads between eight and nine o’clock 
one evening we had discovered a danger 
signal ahead; and slowing up we presently 
came upon a freight train which had run off 
the track. So we found ourselves obliged to 
wait an hour or more until the way could be 
cleared; and it was during that interval that 
I listened to the story of the Red Light. 

“ Yon noticed how I jumped up and said 
something no Christian man ought to say, 
the minute I spied that red lantern ? ” began 
the engineer, when at length he found there 
was nothing to be done but to sit down and 
wait patiently. “That was because for an 
instant I thought I was back twenty years 
ago, seeing what I saw then. I am not a 
superstitious man; but I believe what I see, 
and I believe that twenty years ago this 
very month, almost at this same point in the 
road, I saw a red light down the track there, 
held by no human hands and to be accounted 
for only in a supernatural way. 

“ I was only a fireman then, just starting 
out; and Jim Boram—Jim was the first man 
that ever ran an engine over this road—^was 
engineer. It was, as I say, twenty years 
ago almost to a day and just about this lime 
in the evening, I should judge. We were 
coming through the woods back here at a 
pretty good rate, when all at once Jim 
jumped up and put his hand on her throat 
ust as yon saw me do a few minutes ago. 


motioning at the same time for me to whis¬ 
tle down breaks. And as I turned to pull 
the string and looked out ahead, I saw, as 
distinctly as you saw it to-night, a red light, 
an eighth of a mile or so ahead, waving 
rouud.and round as if somebody were com¬ 
ing down the track with it to stop the 
train. 

“And yet, strange to say, when at length 
we pulled up and got off to see what was 
the matter, no light or any person was to be 
found anywhere; and a careful examination 
for half a mile further on, down through the 
cut which you will see above here When we 
start up, failed to show any danger. 

“ Of course we were mad enough, all 
hands of us, when we came tO st:^ up again, 
half an hour behind time. Jim swore again 
and again that the scoundrel who played the 
trick on us ought to be tied down to the 
track and a train run over him at full speed. 
It certainly was a dirty trick and worthy of 
the severest punishment, but we were hot 
likely to catch the offender, and we sopn dis¬ 
missed the subject^ And we should perhaps 
very soon have forgotten it altogether, but 
that the very next night, at precisely the 
same time and place, precisely the same 
thing occurred. We saw the red fight again, 
just as we were coming out of the . Woods as 
before, and of conrse we came to astop.once 
more. We could not well do less, you know. 
We could not run right on With a danger 
signal staring us in the face, even if we Were 
almost certain it meant nothing. Bui, when 
we came to get ont and run ahead, no signs 
of inan or light or danger of any kind were 
to be seen. 

“ You can well imagine what a feeling 
there was among us train-men after this re¬ 
petition of the trick,—as we then took it to 

be. And when we got up to C-■, and told 

the story, the supenntendent, who happened 
to be in .the office that .night, was madder 
than any of us, and declared he would go to. 
the printer and have some reward bills 
struck off at once. He was as good as his 
word too; and the very next morning a re¬ 
ward of five hundred dollars was -publicly 
offered for the detection of the person who 
had twice stopped the train. . 
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“ I am not an over-rich man now, but in 
those days I was poorer than poverty. 1 
hadn’t a cent laid by, and five hundred dol¬ 
lars seemed a big pile to me, you may be 
sure. And when I saw those posters that 
•morning, I said to myself quite confidently, 
‘Nixon, that money must be yonrsi What 
you’ve got to do is to find out the man that 
showed that light, and that, too, before any 
one else gets ahe^ of you.’ 

“ Well, I never did find out about the 
light; and indeed I know well enough now 
it was one of those things that is beyond all 
human finding out. But -1 did find out 
. something else, and I got the five hundred 
dollars for doing it; and that’s what I’m 
coming at. 

“ C-is only ten miles above here; and 

it was there that the train changed engines 
and Boram and I finished our day’s work. 
Then w;e were off duty until nine in the 
morning, when we ran back over the road 
again,; returning each night. ‘ But the morn- 
■ ^ingafter'Jhis second appearance of the red 
[light, I awoke with a notion of my own in 
my head;, and so I sent my brother down to 
-take my place on the engine. He was a 
great favorite with Boram, and had often 
‘ fired ’ in my place before now. As for me, 
-I meant; to stay home during the day, and at 
. night I proposed to investigate the mystery 
.of the red light. 

“ So I came down on the evening train, 

-getting off at E-(we should have reached 

therein three minutes more to-night if this 
[height had not stopped us) at dark, and 
starting off on foot down the track, to this 
.place, where for two nights the red light had 
;been shown, and where, I thought it more 
than probable, it would be once more shown 
to-night. Things that come twice are apt to 
come three times, you know. And I meant 
to. get down here before the time for the 
train, and to keep watch for the rascal who 
stopped us, and take possession of him, too, 
if I were big enough. 

“ As I have said, there is a deep cut up 
. here just beyond,— I’ll show it to yon after 
;W® start up,—and I had to come down 
■through there to reach this spot. It was a 
; darkish night anyway, this particular one of 
which I’m speaking, and it was doubly so 
when I came to get into this cut, with the 
■ ernbantoent rising forty feet high on either 
side of me and shutting out what little light 
.there was. When I was about half way 
through, walking straight along without a 


thought of anybody’s being near me, all at 
once, at the side of the track and not six 
feet from me, I heard someone sneeze. 

“ I stopped short and looked around. It 
was dark as a pocket, and yet I fancied I 
could see a number of dark forma crouching 
there before me. 

“ ‘ Halloo, youl ’ I said, not alittle startled,. 
I confess. ‘ Who’s there ? ’ 

“ ‘ What’s that to you ? ’ returned a gruff 
voice from out of the darkness on the other 
side of the track. 

“ I turned in that direction; and almost 
the instant that I did so, I heard a step be¬ 
hind, and then, before I could wheel round, 
I felt a pair of stout arms thrown tightly 
around me, and the next instant I knew 
myself to be surrounded by four men, all 
probably larger and stronger than myself, 
who, in spite of my straggles, bound me 
quickly and securely and laid me down by 
the side of the track. 

“lam naturally cool-headed, and I may 
say that at this time, though a little .confused 
by the unexpected turn of affairs, my emo¬ 
tions presently were rather of curiosity than 
alarm. I could not imagine who these men 
were nor what was their, intention; but I 
soon made up my mind that they were a 
rough set of characters; and I quickly 
learned, too, for what purpose they were 
here. 

“Havingbound me hand and foot, they 
paid no more attention to me in any way, 
but went on with the business in hand. 
One of them lighted a match, and consulted 
his watch. I saw his features distinctly for 
a moment as he did so; and I assure you the 
sight was by no means re-assuring, for a 
more cut-throat-looking face I never beheld. 
Presently he spoke in the gruff, harsh tones 
which had first addressed me. 

“ ‘ The train’ll he ’long in exactly twenty- 
minutes,’ he said. ‘ What we’re goin’ ter 
do’s got ter be done in a hurry. "V^o’s got 
the crowbars ? ’ 

“ ‘ Here,’ responded one of the others. 

‘ There a’n’t but one, though.’ 

“ ‘ Where’s t’other ? ’ 

“ ‘ I heft it away. There wa’n’t no use 
luggin’ ’em both.’ 

“ ‘ Blarst youl yer too lazy ter live. 
Gimme that one.’ 

“ Therenpon, the speaker, who evidently 
was the leader of the gang, took the bar an^; 
began prying up one of the rails of the track, 
—at least, such, I judged to be the case 
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-from what little I could see and hear. The 
others stood ahont him, assisting in one way 
and another as he directed, and after some 
ten-or fifteen minutes’ work a rail on each 
aide of the track was removed from its place, 
and the villains congratulated themselves 
that the train—^which had jnst been heard 
•to whistle at a station five miles down the 
road—^would be thrown violently from the 
track upon entering the cut. What possible 
benefit the men themselves expected to de¬ 
rive from such an accident, I don’t know, 
and at that time it did not occur to me to 
ask myself. At that moment I realized but 
-one thing, thought of but one thing,—that 
the track had been torn up, and that in less 
than five minutes the train would come rush¬ 
ing along at full speed, and that not only my 
own brother and Boram, who were on the 
■engine, but probably many others would be 
hurled to instant destruction. 

“ Great Heaven I was it possible that four 
or five minutes more would make such fear¬ 
ful difference; that God would permit such 
a cold-blooded plot to work itself out? 
Could I, who knew it all beforehand, and 
who would gladly risk any and everything to 
save them,—could I give no warning? Alas I 
here I was entirely in the power of these 
wholesale assassins, unable to move hand or 
foot. 

“Suddenly I thought of the red light. 
Would it appear again, as I had counted on ? 
•Alasl I scarcely dared hope as much now. 
•And, even if it did, I doubted it Boram 
would pull up for it the third time. He had 
declared the night before, that he would not 
be cheated into stopping the train again. 

“ Overcome by the prospect of so horrible 
•a disaster, and scarcely knowing what I did, 
I cried aloud to the men themselves, be¬ 
seeching them to forego their nefarious pur¬ 
pose,and to signal the train before it was too 
late. But I might have saved my breath; they 
cursed me, and bade me hold my peace. 

“ Suddenly, while I was sitting there on 
the ground, with a cold sweat starting out 
all over me, the leader uttered an exclama¬ 
tion. 

“ ‘ Histl ’ he said in a whisper. ‘ Some¬ 
body’s cornin’ with a lantern. Git down 
there, every one of ye, an’ keep quiet. ' He’s 
cornin’ down the track. If he doesn’t see 
us, we’ll let him pass. If he does see ns,— 
so much the worse for him.’ 

• “ So they came and crouched down beside 
me at the side of the track; and I felt a 


heavy hand laid upon my shoulder, and a 
breath, hot with passion and strong drink, 
hissing in my ear. It was still the leader 
who spoke. 

“ ‘ There’s somebody cornin’ along the 
track,’ he said. If you open your head, or 
move a finger. I’ll Mil you where yon lay.’ 

“ I shuddered, and my heart beat doubly 
quick at his words. I knew well that he 
stood over me, with the crowbar upraised, 
ready to do as he said. 

“Then, all breathless and silent, we 
waited for the new-comer to pass. And all 
at once, with no sound of any footsteps nor 
sign of any human presence, there came 
slowly into sight, and advanced down the 
track before the eyes of each one of us, a 
red light. I knew it in an instant for the 
mysterious light that on the two previous 
nights suddenly appeared above the track. 
And I knew too, now for the first time, that 
it was simply a Light, and that no human 
hand bore it Mong. I know what you will 
say to this,—that I.was deceived; that. If 
there were a light, there must have been 
somebody with it. I know how it must 
seem to you, for I know how it would have 
seemed to me if some one else should tell 
me the story. < 

“ I say that I knew that this red light was .•} 
something supernatural,—the ghost of a i 
light, if you will,—and I had not the slight¬ 
est intention of crying out. Tet for the life 
of me I could not repress a start as the mys¬ 
terious light came fully opposite, and I 
plainly saw what the wreckers 'thernsrives 
did not seem to comprehend at "all,—that, 
there would have been no ear to hear my cry. 

“ That start was well-nigh fatal. I heard 
a muttered curse above my head, I knew 
that the bar was descending swiftly, and then 
a bright flash of light seemed to pass before 
my eyes, and I lost all consoiousness. ■ . 

“ Of course, since I am here to tell the _ 
story, it didn’t Mil me. But, if the coward 
who dealt the blow had had a little mote 
light to guide him, I never •should have 
come to myself again ten minutes lafer --to 
find them throwing water in my face, and'• 
Jim Boram bending over me, groaning, and, V 
swearing all in a breath.' 

“ I was a good deal cotfSieed when I firet ' 
opened my eyes. Tor the moment it seemed ^ 
to me that I was on the engine, as usual; ' 
and I shouted:— 

“ ‘ JimI Jim! for the love of God, stop '" 
herl There’s the red light again, and-it 
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means something this time. They’ve torn 
up the track in the cut.’ 

•“I know it, Nix,’ says Jim. ‘ But it’s all 
right. 1 pulled up just in time. 1 shouldn’t 
Imve, though, only George he saw the light 
first, and jerked the whistle-string in a jifiy. 
After that, I thought it best to reverse. It’s 
no easy thing, after all, pushing on at full 
speed with a danger-signal ahead. But how 
do you feel, boy? You’ve got an awful 
gouge on the side of your head.’ 

“ Then I began to remember more dis¬ 
tinctly. 


“ ‘ "Where are the wreckers ? ’ I gMped. 

“ ‘ Cut and run. The men are out after 
’em; but I doubt if they catch ’em. It’s an- 
awf^ dark night.’ 

“ And as for the red light,” the engineer 
concluded, “ of course you understand that 
it had appeared and disappeared just as on 
the two nights previous. And it was never 
seen again, nor ever explained. You may 
account for it as you like; I know that God 
was good, and he sepi it. 

“But I reckon they’re ready to move on 
ahead there; here comes Conductor Niles.” 
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